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far as the degree to which 
the study is to be pursued 
may require, but, farther, 
a general grasp of the 
aim, history, and main 
branches and divisions of 
the doctrine to be taught. 


be accompanied by con. 
stant recollection of the 
absence, from the mind of 
the learner, of even the 
fundamental notions of 
the study to be parsued, 
except in so far as they 
have been rightly ex- 
hibited to him by the 
teacher, This ia, indeed, 
nothing more than the 
wise and ancient rule to begin at the beginning. 
It is remarkable, however, how rare a gift this 
appreciation of the need of the scholar is. The 
great vice of all speculative opinion is assump. 
tion — the taking something for granted. It 
matters little whether that something begreat or 
small; the mere fact of the assumption vitiates 
all the subsequent work. Truth thus obtained 
is only reached by guesswork, and can never be 
held as an element of the rational conviction of 
the mind. 

Of this beginning at the beginning Huclid is 
the most illustrious example among the great 
teachers of antiquity. It has been the fashion, 
amongst those who scek to arrive at learning by 
some new and expeditions ronte, te speak 
slightingly of this prince of teachers; or even 
to attempt to explain, to simplify, or to improve, 
demonstrations which are nothing but crystallised 
truth. To do this is to fail altogether in under- 
standing one of the main elements of education. 
With the magic instrument of analytical research 
at our command, we are not likely to have 
recourse to geometry as a method of discovery. 
But as a method and form of discipline, intended 
not so much to communicate definite knowledge, 
as to nerve and brace the mind to distinguish 
between proof and guess, between opinion and 
falsehood, nothing, in the opinion of men well 
capable of judging, approaches the elements of 
Euclid. 


Amongst men of our own time, though now, 
alas! no longer with us, Faraday may be named 
as the most brilliant example of this efficient 
method of teaching. That gifted man, when 
youth and age, fashion and science, crowded 
around his lecture.table, knew so well how to 
lay down the bases of each fresh demonstration, 
which he illustrated by brilliant experiment, that 
he communicated, as if unawares, to his hearers, 
the elementary points involved in any given 
lecture. And this he did with such skill, that 
the grey head was not affronted; that no one 





was ever heard to say, “ We knew all this before” ; 


while for his youngest hearer there was no 


}grammars, or rather primers, of these noble 


duction of technical words, or by an assumption 
of their knowledge of certain processes, as to 
which they were actually in the dark. 

How distinctly opposed to this sound educa. 
tional method is the usual pian, of beginning by 
assuming a certain amount of positive know. 
ledge, it is unnecessary now to mention. Whether | general 
we have the statement of entirely unproved 
grounds made under the usual form “ we all 
iknow,” or whether we have a mere slovenly 
reference to data, in themselves correct, the 
result is mach the same. The learner has no 
distinct definition given him of the basis on 
which what he has to learn rests, or on 


ft 


obtains more than a hazy conception of what 
ought to be made clear as noonday. 


in regard to what we now term the fine arts? 


of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, constituted the 
elementary instruction of the schools; the re- 


were arithmetic, geometry, music, and astrology, 
the latter study including all that was known of 
formal or phenomenal astronomy, as well as 


science was studied perfectly, or on its own 


the words, of each of these “ human arts.” 
With architecture, sculpture, and painting, 

however, the case is altogether different. The 

student will search in vain for thorough 


studies. The cause is one not easy tedetect. It 
cannot be said, for instance, that sculpture was 
less advanced in the time of Pericles than either 
logic or rhetoric. How is it that on the later 
arts we have authoritative treatises, especially 
those of Aristotle, which, though existing only 


while antiquity is silent on the former ? 


craft or mystery rather than asa science. It is 
not the case that greater exactitude was attain- 


driviwm than in those of the eculptor’s atelier. 
The very reverse was the case. A living author 
has recently pointed eut * that the noblest Greek 
statues were wrought by such exact symmetric 


or between such elements as the length of the 
foot and the girth of the waist, is a certain proof 
of late and inferior work. But, although, 
classic literature is not altogether silent on this 
subject, we shali look in vain for a treatise on 
* @lyptics,” to compare with the “Politics,” or 
the “ Rhetoric,” of Aristotle; and we can only 
explain this silence by supposing that Phidias 
and his followers held a view of the secret 
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painful strain occasioned by the frequent intro. [ nature of their wonderful alchemy similar to 


that which we know in later times was held by 
Titian. 

I¢ thas resulie that, in that revival of the 
study of art in this country, we find ourselves 
without any adequate primer, text-book, or re- 
cognised course of instruction introductory to a 

knowledge of painting, sculpture, and 
ae begiuning at the beginning. The 
principal effort that has been made,—we speak 
of public, not of private effort,—in this matter, 
has been in the foundation and enrichment of 
museums, as well as in the establishment of 
such national and international exhibitions as 
may be said to have provided us with temporary 
museums. These efforts deserve the warmest 
support of all lovers of art. Their success, on 
the whole, has been great. The treasures of art 
now accumulated in this country are of priceless 
value. First must be ranked the noble collection 


lich qugphatcubiog, 7 hereniojuiecton of marbles, bronzes, and ceramic relies to be 


found at the British Museum. Although these 


how much more cruelly is the student misused | gems of ancient art are of less educational value 


than they might be made, by the preparation of 


The former (our readers may not feel affronted|a complete catalogue raisonnée, published in 
at being reminded) formed the trivium and/| parts, at a moderate expense, their intrinsic 
quadrivium of the universities of Catholic | worth is of the highest degree. The little hand- 
Burope. Of these, the former group, consisting | books which are issued by the authorities of the 


Museum, though brief and elementary, are 
learned and sound, and may be of great service 


maining four arte, under the title of the Mathesis, | to the conscientious student. Above all, these 


costly treasures have been placed within the 
reach,—so far as much of their instructive value 


is concerned,—of every museum, every school, 
what was considered to be the higher and.rarer | every institution, even of every lover of art in 
art of divination by the positions of the planets. |the kingdom, by the issue of distinct series of 
Although the subservience in which the twin | photographs, which may be purchased, either in 
arts were believed to stand to theology was such | series or in separate sheets, at very moderate 
(as Bishop Hampden remarks), that no one| prices, of Mr. Mansell, of No. 2, Percy-street. 


Again, our National Gallery is annually be- 


principles, there yet remains so much of the | coming richer in its contents. It contains many 
Greek philosopliic teaching on record, that it is | paintings of the first class. It is illustrated by 
possible for the student to commence his|an admirable catalogue, which forms almost a 
acquaintance with any part of the trivium or | text-book of the history of Italian painting ; and 
quadrivium on certain bases, and to learn, as it | photographic copies, of the first excellence, are 
were, first, the letters, then the syllables, and then | to be obtained by application to Signor Morelli, 


at the National Gallery. 

We may, indeed, almost speak of the Royal 
Picture Gallery of Dresden, one of the finest 
collections in Europe, as brought within the 
reach of the English student, by means of the 
admirable silver photographs by which the 
Berlin Photographic Company have reproduced 
all their masterpieces of art. The rooms of this 
company in Rathboue-place may be called a 
picture gallery in miniature. 

Without now referring to minor institatione, 


in the form of notes, have been the statate-book | such asthe National Portrait gallery, in which the 
ofthe human mind for more than 2,000 years, | materials for an illustrated history of England, 
adorned by the most instructive of all drawings, 

We can only explain this apparent anomaly | the lineaments of the great men and women 
by the suggestion that, when sculpture wae a | who made that history, are being gradually col- 
living art, entering into the public and private | lected ; with only a word of reference to those 
life of a people who denoted by the same word | annual exhibitions of sculpture, paintings, water. 
the good and the beautiful, it was regarded as | Colour drawings, and specimens of foreign as 


well as of British draughtsmanship, in which 


commercial ability is perhaps more consulted 
able in the studies of the triviwm and qua- than educational information ; we have, in the 


South Kensington Museum, a display of Middle 
Age and modern industrial and fine art not un. 
worthy of ranking with its elder sister in Blooms- 
bury. South Kensington, moreover, has the 
signal advantage of associating with its objects 
of metallurgic, ceramic, textile, and other arts, 
an Art library, properly so called. It is one 
which, more truly perhaps than any similar 
institution in any part of the world, may be 
called a live library. Not only can we find there 
those books of reference and of illustration 
which are to be expected in such a collection ; 
bat there is present such an atmosphere of 
literary knowledge, so readily is the aid 
afforded by the librarian and his assistants 
to the inquirer, that the books are rendered 
twofold more accessible, and thus more valuable, 
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to the stadent than is the case elsewhere. In 
saying this, however, we must guard ourselves 
from being thought to fling a stone at the far 
larger library in Bloomsbury. With certain 
precautions, which some persons think vexatious, 
as to the production of the ticket, we certainly 
meet here with as ready aid from the librarian 
as could be expected in so large a library. The 
comparatively small range of the Art library, 
however, places it much more readily within 
the power of its officers to give aid to the student, 
than is the case in a larger institution. 

In the cataloguing of the South Kensington 
Museum the excellent example of affixing a label, 
which is a copy of the entry in the catalogue, to 
each object has been set. These labels, how- 
ever, serve for identfication, rather than for 
description ; and we look in vain for those broad 
and general elements of instruction, with re- 
ference to the general character of the objects, 
that might be advantageously given in a cata- 
logue. The handbooks to the Museum, how. 
ever, supply this information to a certain extent. 

Such being the general elements provided for 
the education of theart student in this country, 
it is evident that, good as they are, we require 
something more. Classified and described objects 
of art are requisite for education in art. Of that 
there is nodoubt. But they are only some, out 
of many, requisites. A museum, even if well 
illustrated by catalogues, may be compared to a 
botanic garden. At Kew, at Ghent, at Mar- 
seilles, at many other places that may be named, 
areto be found gardens containing numerous 
species of plants, arranged with accuracy, 
either on the Linnean system of botany or on 
that of Jussieu. For the botanical student no- 
thing can possess higher interest. But for the 
visitor who knows nothing of botany, there is 
simply a garden, with, it may be, the names of 
the plants indicated by legible labels. Such a 
garden does not teach botany, except to the 
student who is taught to visit it. So itis with 
the Art maseam. To a certain extent the mere 
presentation to the eye of beautiful objects, 
either of nature or of art, has an educational 
value. We should be the last to disparage 
the value of education through the eye. 
It is all the more effective because it is, 
to a great extent, unconscious; and it may 
be the case that the familiarisation of the 
eye with beautiful forms may, in many cases, 
teach it to reject forms that are not beautifal. 
But even this requires some aid, some guidance. 
The principles, elements, and laws of beauty 
require to be indicated to the learner. They are 
only instinctively appreciated by those who, 
however unconsciously, have a trained or a natu- 
rally correct taste. But beauty is not the only 
quality, for the possession of which objects are 
valued in museums. Character is of more im- 
portance than beauty, and to understand the 
import and value of character presupposes con- 
siderable acquaintance with art. 

It follows that we are greatly in need of such 
primers or grammars of art as shall teach the 
visitors to our galleries and museums to look at 
the contents with intelligent eyes. The literary 
works, which may be named as leading the mind 
to form a general and comprehensive idea of art 
as a whole, that have most value to the English 
reader, are such works as the Lectures of the 
Presidents of the Royal Academy, amongst 
which those of Sir Joshua Reynolds are the most 
remarkable. In the lives of artists, again, is 
often to be found much general knowledge as to 
the history or principles of the special art prac- 
tised by the subject of the biography. We may 
be pardoned for citing some papers that have 
appeared in our columns, specially discussing 
such subjects as grandeur in the antique, scale, 
character in art, motive, shadow, colour, sym- 
metry, form, proportion and symmetry, orna- 
mentation, and grace, as attempts to call atten- 
tion to so many chapters of the elementary 
history of art; using the term rather to denote 
what is called the natural history of the subject 

shan the chronological order of its development. 
ge we are greatly in need of other 
8. 








Fine Art in Oxford.—The Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, Mr. John Ruskin, gives two courses 
of lectures during the current Term—the first 
on “ Mountain Form,” the second on “ Floren. 
tine Art.” _ The first course consists of four, the 
second of eight lectures, and they are given con- 
Becutively, at noon, in the drawing-schools, on 


Tuesdays and Fridays, the first lecture on 
' 


October 27, 





FOREIGN ART PERIODICALS. 


A vive into promiscuous collection of the 
serials devoted to art, or to “the arts,” in dif- 
ferent countries, would probably leave those who 
were new to such investigation a little bewildered 
at thevariety of the information and instruction 
offered to them ; and, perhaps, a good deal im- 
pressed with the extent of the business in 
writing, editing, and printing carried on at pre- 
sent on behalf of art andart students. Those 
which are published in this country are of course 
more or less well known, according to their 
merits and success, to our readers. But scarcely 
any of the number of art serials published on 
the Continent circulate in this country ; even the 
best of them are scarcely to be found in any 
ordinary lending library ; and such notes on their 
respective character and value as we occasionally 
give must be interesting to those who are out of 
the way of seeing them. 

To the Gazette des Beaux Arts, we devoted some 
space not long since, * considering it as a publi- 
cation of sufficiently high and cosmopolitan 
character to deserve general attention. The 
September number continues the article on 
Baudry and his works for the Opera-house de- 
corations, commenced the previous month, and 
illustrated in this number by a phote-lithograph 
from a very charming cartoon representing 
“ pastoral music.” A grand single figure, by 
Decamp (engraved), and an etching from a 
Vandyck portrait, by A. Gilbert, present the 
usual excellence of this journal in the depart- 
ment of illustration. Among articles on out-of- 
the-way and curious subjects (for which the 
Gazette is a frequent repository) is one on the 
arrangement and design of the classic toga as 
worn by Talma; also some notes on architectural 
engravings attributed to Bramante, of which one 
or two specimens are given. The Lettres Anglaises 
of M. Dubouloz descend from flippancy to im- 
pertinence, and speak of able artists, of whom 
the writer does not approve, in a tone to which 
the creditable title of “criticism” can by no 
stretch of complaisance be applied. French 
readers will be very much at sea if they take 
their notions of English painters from M. 
Dubouloz. 

Art pour Tous is a specimen, ina small way, of 
what we have sometimes thought might be carried 
out on a larger scale—a journal with a polyglot 
letter-press; in this case French, English, and 
German. This perhaps conld scarcely be done, 
however, except where the letter-press fills but a 
small space, and is secondary in interest to the 
illustrations. Besides providing for an inter. 
national circulation, such an arrangement has 
the indirect effect of promoting acquaintance 
with each other’s languages on the part of readers. 

Art pour Tous, however, is but avery “ Zé 
class of serial, of little real value. L’ Artiste, 
edited by M. Arsene Houssaye, is a high-class 
publication well written and well illustrated. 
Under the heading of “‘ Village Art” is given, in 
a racy, amusing manner, the “ History of a little 
Church.” The village of Chusclan had two wants, 
a church and a bridge, and had only funds for 
one. There was only a ferry, dangerous when 
the river was swollen with rain. There was an 
old vault of a church, entered down some 
broken steps, and containing a statue with one 
arm, and everything else in keeping. The bishop, 
on 4 visit, insisted on the church being rebuilt, 
or he would withdraw the curé. The mayor 
pleaded without avail forthe bridge. But in the 
night there was a storm, and the bishop had a 
bad passage across the river next morning, and 
said, “ You had better build the bridge; God will 
provide for the church!” The next bi 
begged the money for the new church himself, 
till people at court would say “ Voila monsignor, 
gare a son église!” But the funds were raised 
for the building. Decoration, however, was 
wanting. The next curé preferred the pleasure 
of the ear to that of the eye, and with much 
difficulty raised money for a peal of bells. But 
his successor, the Abhé de Moulimont, with no 
artistic education, had (what education can 
bardly impart) “le sentiment inné du beau.” 
And he was determined to have his church 
beautiful. Thereupon he was pestered with com. 
munications from painters round the neighbour. 
hood, who offered to cover his walls at reasonable 
prices ; but the good curd said, “ Avaunt! you are 
no true artists who offer to paint at so much a 
yard ; you are not worthy to 
of Chusclan.” Eventually the curé found ina 
convent near Arles a young man painting beau- 
tiful figures on the walls, as if he loved his roma 
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rate the church of 


and he said, “ You are the man for me.” And go 
M. Sublet was engaged to paint the little choir 
at Chusclan, and the nave is waiting till money 
can be found to de it worthily. The moral drawn 
is that the curés have it in their power to give a 
new impulse to Christian art in France, if they 
will go about it in the right spirit, and that no 
place is too small, even “ a little choir of a little 
charch in a little village,” to be worth good art. 
The curés would certainly be better employed in 
such matters than in “exploiting” pilgrimages, 
or influencing votes. 

The Jowrnal Général des Beaue Arts, without 
illustrations, seems to take up some original 
subjects, as in a series of articles on the “ Fine 
Arts and the Blind,” of which the last number is 
occupied with the representations of the blind of 
the Old Testament by various artists. “The 
Pictures of Edwin Douglas” form the subject of 

icle, and “ Artificial Flowers” 


laudatory 

are being systematically dealt with, 
rather ily. The Dictionnaire du Mobi. 
lier of that great and indefatigable worker, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, has arrived at the words Hache, 
Harnois, and Heaume. In regard to the first 
subject, remarkable illustrations are given of the 
excellence and fitness of Medisval workmanship 
in such practical matters as battle-axes. 
Translations of Viollet-le-Duc’s “‘ Lectures on 
Architecture,” by Mr. Bucknall, are also to be 
had in a serial form. Of M. Daly’s Revue 
Générale de V Architecture, we have, during long 
years, often spoken. The latest number con- 
tains an important article on a subject as practi- 
cally interesting here as in France, that of 
“ party-walls”’ (la mitoyenneté). The questions, 
treated under separate headings, involve the 
consideration of the legal constitution of a party- 
wall, of the obligation to construct it, and of the 
several owners to keep it in repair. In regard to 
this the point is raised whether a proprietor can 
get rid of his obligation to keep the wall in 
repair by giving up his rights over it. The 
conclusion is in the negative; or it would be 
more correct to say, perhaps, that neither can 
give up his right init. The argament is, that 
Government in most cases oe the erection 
of the party-wall; and that if both proprietors 
chose to renounce their right simultaneously, it 
is evident they could not so get rid of their joint 
responsibility. The third series of L’ Architec. 
ture privée, also by M. Daly, gives examples of 
nineteenth.century decoration. Nothing could 
be more finely got up than the coloured illus- 
trations, which almost beguile us into ad. 
miring things which, as a matter of taste, one 
would be inclined to look coldly upon. The 
drawing-room decorations, which form the 
greater part, are not remarkable for anything 
beyond a kind of conventional elegance. The 
decoration of the entrance-passage, 17, Rue Gay 
Lussac, has more of refinement in detail and in 
tones of colour,—a combination of green marble, 
with predominant tints of grey and buff in the 
painted decoration. The lavatory at the restau. 
rant, Passage des Princes, by M. Hallier, archi- 
tect, and M. Rey, decorator, looks admirable, 
but something must be credited to the execution 
of the plate, in which marble, mahogany, and 
other materials are — — —— 
approaching reality. the whole execu- 
an eae Se Se AD eee ie is 
generally 

The Nowvelles Annales de la Construction 
(with the title in English in the corner, “ An- 
nals of the Construction”), has been carried on 
for a good many years now by M. Opperman, 
civil engineer, and contains not so much novelty 
as its name implies. It is, however, a useful if 


ishop mblication, and is supplied with carefally 
dry publication, pp a 


executed diagrams of the constructions 

or —— In a review of the recent compe- 
tition for the Church of the Sacré Coour, com- 
plaint is made, from an engineering point of 
view, that nearly all the competitors had greatly 
neglected the question of the foundations, the 
construction of which wasa scat Nik gg ea 


on the construction of es and of theatres 
are h its columns ; but the latter, at 
least, seem to offer ing new. 
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out a brévet for his invention, which he presents 
parte wy Vay the engi oe world, We do 
not think his principle is ly to be adopted. 
Engineers constructors have a 
strong inherited prejudice in favour of a broad 
base, and are not likely to take to putting their 
bridges on stilts. 

Of German art publications, one of the best 
which has come under our notice is the Zeit- 
schrift der Bildende Kunst (literally “ Journal of 
Plastic Art”), published at Berlin, and edited 
by Herr Carl Liitzow. Germany, however, 
eannot d on her own resources for the 
most artistic style of illustration, and the name 
of “Flameng, sc.” is at the foot of the splendid 
etching from Rembrandt, in a recent number ; 
and the lithograph in the same number is after 
Corot. The last number (September) which 
has reached us contains a good etching, by 
Unger, of Gebhart’s “Last Supper,” in which 
that scene is treated with considerable originality, 
and witb a more purely natural type in the faces 
and expressions of “ the twelve” than we are 
accustomed to associate with the subject. Judas, 
opening the door, is in the act of quitting the 
room, looking back as he does so on the object 
of his treachery. There is much animation in 
the group immediately round the principal figure. 
The leading article is devoted to the life and 
works of Hesz, the sculptor, who emigrated 
in his youth to America, and is illustrated 
by an engraving of his statue of Goethe 
as @ young man, with its noble classic 
face, which either has been or is to be 

Jaced in a public position in New York. In pub- 

ications devoted to high art, Germany does not 
seem to be rich ; nor are they, such as there are, 
interesting in type. The Denkmale Italienischer 
Malerei, “ Monuments of Italian Painting,” from 
the decay of antique art to the seventeenth 
century, gives very careful and fine outline 
representations of the works of the painters it 
deals with, to a tolerably Jarge scale, sometimes 
with special heads further enlarged ; these are 
valuable for reference and information as to the 
type of drawing, but very uninteresting other- 
wise. This, however, is rather an illustrated 
publication, coming out in parts, than a 
periodical in the usual sense, 
rative arte, there are a good many illus- 
trative publications, mostly poor enough 
in regard to spirit and design. Kunst 
und Kunst-Gewerbe gives illustrations of orna- 
mental furniture, in a somewhat common-place 
style. The Album fiir Baudecoration und Zimmer- 
schmuck gives fine photographs of decorations 
for the exterior and interior of buildings, from 
different sources, in the form of medallions, 
plaster ornament, &c., with a certain finish of 
style about them, but not very much novelty. 
There is a new publication of this class, hailing 
from Leipzig, Decorations-Motive, under the con- 
duct of Herr Jummel (architect), Herr Ortwein, 
director of the Graz School of Art-work; and 
Herr Westphal, decorative painter in Leipzig ; 
and other collaborators. This sounds very great, 
but the book so far (there are only one or two 
numbers ont) contains mere reproductions of 
Roman detail of an ordinary type, such as every 
one knows already, rather too well. Kunsthand- 
werk, published at Stuttgart, illustrates old things, 
as well as specimens of new designs for objets de 
luwe, The illustrations are very well engravec ; 
one of a small antique vase, hollowed out of a 
piece of onyx, is beautifully chromo-lithographed, 
and is a most interesting object in every way. 
Then there is the Vorlagen fiir Ornamentalerei, 


- | German books on decoration one after 
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introduction or guide to ornament, edited by Dr. 
Von Zahn, of Leipzig, which is in its second 
volume, in which di t styles of ornament 
are set out in outline, and a portion coloured : 
the object seems to be similar to that of the 
“Grammar of Ornament,” but it is far inferior 
in every way. It is difficult to know, either, 
what is the use of setting these different types of 
ornament before the German architectural mind, 
which seems to see no possibility in decoration 
but that kind of acanthus and boy and wreath 
medley, to which the architects of this school 
impart even an additional coldness and tame- 
ness in their use of it. You may open several 
another, 
by different hands; but you seem to find the 
same thinginallofthem. The “‘behind-handed- 
ness” of the German (to coin a word after his 
own fashion) in these matters is painful to 
witness; and it is the more singular, because, as 
we all know, in mere al fresco methods of decora- 
tion the Germans have a peculiar aptitude. But 
when it comes to regular designing, all seems to 
revert to one type—the Munich classicality. 

In a similar spirit are the German publica- 
tions illustrative of domestic architecture, such as 
Der Ciwil-bau (Berlin), now in its second volume, 
and which displays mansions in the very ex- 
tremity of cold and uninteresting aspect. Bauten 
und Entwiirfe (“‘ Buildings and Designs”’), a new 
publication, edited by the Dresden Architectural 
Society, and re ting “ characteristic archi- 
tectural works” of that city, is somewhat 
better. The large mansion by Herr Semper (an 
honorary member of our Institute) occupying a 
triangular plot of ground, at the corner of two 
streets, shows very able planning, and there is 
a certain power about the elevation which 
redeems its frigidity. A house by Herr Eber. 
hard illustrated here shows some rather pretty 
treatment in the garden front. But in the main 
all fancy and originality seem to be crushed out 
of the German architect by the influence of 
the scholastic instruction in classic proprieties to 
which he is subjected. The height or depth of 
this classic nothingness is shown in the Archi- 
tektonisches Skizzen-buch, a publication which 
has been carried on for some time back; to 
what end, German architects may understand, 

ibly. The name reminds us of a series 
similar in title, the Croquis d’ Architecture of a 
club of the younger architects (we pray of 
Paris; but the sketches in this case are, if we 
are not mistaken, lithographed for private cir- 
culation only. The last portfolio of them con- 
tains comparative plans of the principal 
European theatres to a uniform scale, in which 
the immense scale of the approaches and 
accessories to the anditorium at the Paris Opera- 
house dwarfs everything else; Covent-garden 
seems @ small thing beside it, though the stages 
and actual auditorium are pretty near the same 
size. There is an admirable sketch of part of 
the Podesté Palace at Florence by M. Liberge, 
and a sufficiently imposing and not ineffective 
design for a grand pulpit by M. Boussac. 

Among French publications coming out asa 
series, and illustrative of branches of art work- 
manship, is the Garde-meuble, or store-house of 
furniture design, which undertakes to give 
fifty-four coloured plates a year. This is edited 
by M. Guilmand; the illustrations (chromo. 
lithograph) are brilliant in colour and finish, and 
contain good things here and there; but, as in 
some other of these publications, the drawing is 
in advance of the design. The Histoire de la 
Céramique, conducted by M. A. Demmin, gives 
photographs chiefly of old ware, with historical 
andex comments: two bustsof Louis XV. 
and his Queen, Luneville manufacture, given in 
the last number, are notable as spirited and ex- 
pressive specimens of portraiture in this process. 
A more im t and elaborate publication is 
the Histoire Générale de Faience ancienne, Fran- 
gaise et Etrangére, considérée dans son Histoire, sa 
Nature, ses Formes, et sa Décoration: par Ris- 
paquet, Peintre,&c. This publication, now in ite 
eighteenth number, is one of those works which 
in regard to completeness and splendour of illus. 
tration, are hardly brought out anywhere but in 
France. The coloured representations of vases 
and other specimens of ornamental pottery are 
executed with that elaborate finish 
which almost deceive the eye, and render the 
plate as complete an illustration as the object 
itself would be. 

Italy seems to turn a good deal towards her 
ancient days still, and shows little life in the 
way of publications devoted to the elucidation 
or illustration of the art of to-day. The Giornale 





degli Scavi di Pompeii, published by or for the 
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ical College, has reached its third 
volume, and no doubt may have matter for con. 
tinuance for some little time to come; and there 
is, besides, the very fine large series of coloured 
illustrations of restored decorations, &c., of the 
resurrectionised city, under the title Case ed 
Monumenti di Pompeii. The other Peninsular 
illustrates architectural art in the large illus- 
trated periodical, Museo Espanol de Antiguidades, 
published under the direction “ del Doctor Don 
Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado,” before 
whose name and style at least most Northern 
editors must bow their diminished heads! But 
the illustrations to the Museo are really very good. 
The September number contains a fine drawing 
of se Cyne cee sg from Burgos Cathedral, 
in ex i and picturesque medley of 
details of a Renaissance tendency, with a sou 
than Gothic profusion and wildness in the 
general design, only found in Spain. The choir 
stalls from the monastery of Santa Tomas at 
Avila, carved wood, are very fine, and bear a 
far greater resemblance to Northern Gothic 
(‘Late Decorated”) than Spanish work in 
general. There is also a large engraving of 
Torrigiano’s Virgin and Child, in the Museum at 
Seville. Of contemporary art.work jn Spain, 
we shall probably be right in presuming that 
there is rather a dearth at present. 

Few of the publications alluded to above have 
strong enough general interest to have a chance 
of regular circulation in this country. Some of 
the best, however, French especially, we think 
might and should have, and we invite the 
attention of librarians and of readers generally 
to them.* 








WINTER EXHIBITION.—DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 


THE eighth exhibition of cabinet pictures in 
oil, opened this week at the Dudley Gallery, can 
scarcely be said to contain any remarkable works, 
but includes a considerable proportion that are 
above the average. The most eminent names 
which appear in the catalogue are not very well 
represented. Mr. Alma Tadema’s one contribu- 
tion is below his mark. Mr. Poynter's 
“ Psyche’s Awakening” (in illustration of a 
quotation from Morris) is chiefly devoted to q 
sunrise effect among mountains, and the figure, in 
fluttering blue robes witha muscular development 
of arm, might stand for anything rather than 
Psyche. Mr. Watts, too, has fallen into the 
snare of in his “ Dawn and Day” (265), 
where the plump figure respresenting ‘“ Dawn,” 
overpowered and driven down by “ Day” rising 
behind, suggests associations other than ideal or 
imaginative, though there is fine drawing and 
colouring in the work. Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s 
** Banks of the Styx” (163), with two somewhat 
lanky figures waiting for a small boat making its 
way from the “ back-scene,”’ suggests nothing 
higher than a scene from a “classic” opera. 
Failure, as to the highest ends of painting, is 
never morecertain than when subjects so purely 
ideal are undertaken without the attempt or the 
power (whichever way the deficiency lie) to lift 
them above the prosaic. 

Of subjects more within the ordinary limite, 
we notice Mr. Hodgson’s ‘‘ Postmaster-General’s 
Office, Tangiers” (76), where the elaborate 
business of that institution is carried on by 
figures more highly finished in detail than we 
have seen from this painter before, and with a 
sufficiency of puint and humour. Ina more dry 
vein is Mr. Storey’s “ Enough is as Good as a 
Feast,” a modern De Hooge in feeling and style, 
though with warmer colour and fuller execution 
than his Dutch prototype. One or two able 
painters are seen a little out of their usual pro- 
clivities; Mr. Hemy has quitted green water and 
old piers for the pebble beach, in his “ Salmon 
Fishers mending Nets” (85), a capital highly. 
finished study of shore detail and figures in 
keeping; Mr. F. Dillon takes us to an Eastern 
interior at Cairo, with much minute ornamental 
detail, and rather a deficiency of light (as dis- 
tinguished from colour); and Mr. Val Prinsep 
shows that he can paint landscape, in his sunny 
broadly-treated view in the Isle of Wight (269), 
where the local character of the scenery is 
isable at once. Mr. Arthur Hughes’s 
“ Our Daughter” (139), combines a girl of the 
full-lipped yet spiritwel type affected by a 
certain school of painters, with a couple of 





* We may mention that all, or nearly all, the most 
important ellen publications on art and architecture 
are to be seen in the Art Library of the Kensington 
Museum, the value and usefulness of which has been 





before commented on in the psges of the Builder, 
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“Squire Western” figures belonging to a type 
at least a century older ; the juxtaposition in the 
same work is absurd, though there is much good 
work in the picture. 


readers, combines m his small work entitled 
* Rest,” careful stady of light effect with 
simple and unaffected pathos too rare m con- 


temporary painting. Mr. A. B. Donaldson, |: 


also going a little from his usual path, gives us 
a “Street Scene in Ludlow” (230), which, for 
combination of realism and finish with tone and 
effect it would be dificult to beat. These two 
last-named works are certainly among the most 
meritorious in the room. It is pleasant to see 
in the contributions of Mr. F. G. Cotman the 
prestige of an artistic name well kept up, 
especially in “ Boats in a Mist ” (29). Mr. Ernest 
Waterlow’s “ Knapp Mill, South Devon,” deserves 
a word, as also the works of Mr. Wyllie, who, 
however, hardly equals here what we have seen 
from his hand elsewhere; and Mr. Joseph 
Koight’s “Summer's Eve” and “ Showery 
Day ” (23 and 54, with others) combine genuine 
sentiment with broad and free handling. Mr. 
Townley Green is really striking ont a path in 
his combination of carefully-studied figures with 
landseape; the attitudes of the three boys in 
the “ Bird’s Nest” (77) are admirably charac. 
teristic and expressive. Mr. Bri ’s** Mosque 
in Cairo” is an important study of interior 
effect; but scarcely so good as, in another way, 
his “Ustarily in the Pyrenees,” with the dili- 


gence just getting packed ; a little bright work | They 


reealling the small productions of Pasini, which 
are now so familiar to us at the “French and 
Flemish” gallery. Against Mr. Macbeth’s pic- 
tures we protest; they are, one and all, man- 
nered in colour and coarse in execution, and 
appeal tothe popular mind only. Mr. Macallum’s 
“Into a Quiet Haven” (253), an old yellow 
boat coming lazily across the water with two or 
three figures, shows a realisation of the class of 
feeling and effect which Mr. Macbeth seems to 
aim at, but seldom to wark ont conscientiously. 
As a contrast to this may be named “ Sailing by 
Proxy,” by Mr. Pollard (7), where a boat with 
ahead ” through 


upright to catch the wind. In composition and 
treatment of the water this si recalls 
Thaulow’s picture of the “ Norwegian Pilot- 
boat” in the International Exhibition (Room 17). 
The most promiment sea-piece here is Mr. 
H. Moore’s fine study of “ A Gale in the Mediter- 
ranean” ; the movement and turbulent swing of 
the water arejadmirable. Among landscapes may 
be mentioned also “The Moated Grange” of 
Mr. Symons (68), very original in motive and 
tone; Mr. Morris’s “Wauing Light” (159), in 
which he repeats the idea of his “‘ Good Bye” in 
last Academy, even to the reflection from the 
‘water in the cart-tracks; ‘River Scene, Hol- 
land,” by Mr. C. Thornely (179); a drawing with 
a quotation for title by Mrs. H. Goodwin (276) ; 
“Evening: Study for a Picture,” by Mr. C. J. 
Lewis; and a small work under the same title 
by Mdme. M. Cazin. Mr. A. Severn’s “ Wreck 
on Boulogne Sands,” a large work, is effectivein 
tone, but wants atmosphere. 

One ortwo small highly-finished animal studies, 
by Mr. W. Caulilery, should be noticed,—“*A 
Tail of Horror,” and “An Interesting Case”; 
in the latter, two cats, watching a cage of birds, 
are excellent in finish and expression, and in the 
careful study of the forelegs mechanically bent 
for a spring; not to speak of the pathetically 
innocent expression of the kitten looking on in 
the rear. Among heads, ideal or portrait, are 
“A Young Signor,” by Mr. Forbes-Robertson,— 
a clearly-painted and interesting head, in a pic- 
turesque head.dress ; “ Zarifa,” by Mies Starr, 
interesting and original in type, but rather 
deficient in purity of colour; a fresh-looking, 
pleasant portrait of a young lady (225) by clever 
Mrs. Jopling; and a small study of head and 
bust, under the title “ Haidée” (132), by Mr. 
Arthur Hill; rather hard, but highly finished 
and undoubtedly pretty. There is much pleasant 
work to look at in the collection. 








Charges against the Surveyor of Ponte- 
fract.—Charges of frand and embezzlement 
have been investigated by the Pontefract Town 
Council against their borough surveyor, Mr. 
James Wood, and the whole of the charges 
having — ee into, the issue of 

iran apprehend Mr. Wood has been 
unanimouely agreed upon by the Council. 


Mr. F. D. Hardy, | 


whose impressive picture under the title of 
“Hanger” will be remembered by some, 


| A NOTE FROM FLORENCE. wre SM poongenge ns all this black 














Tre foll portions of a letter from a on, and I think art is taking a new step 
correspondent in Italy will interest some of our in the south among theyoung. 
tins 


but little stirring. Politics and tavation are the 
only subjects of the day. The Times, last month, 
gave a very clear account of Italian finance, and 


splendid, but the bakers kept up their enormous 
prices for bread, to sell off their stured-ap grain 


i 
: 
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at the same price as last year. Some clever | chapel in York-road, a large portion of 
fellows made loaves of the new grain and sold | was blown down, and damage done to the extent 
them from barrows in the streets before the | of about 800/., by the alarming and destructive 
shops of the hard-hearted bakers. Oonceive | gale which raged in Devoniber Inst. It is esti- 
the mortification of the latter, and the spirited | mated that the damage by this second accident 
retorts of the former on clearing their barrows | to the unfortunate chapel will amount to some- 
to ready buyers in a few minutes! There wasa | thing like 4001. or 5001. 

grand three days’ talk of internationalists andj At U; , near Whitby, the new church 
petroleum, and Florence was filled with soldiers ; much on the roof. 
and then the lovely weather and the abatement | At Egton Bridge, the Roman church of 
of a few centimes in meat and bread, and the | St. Hedda had much damage done to its roof. 
es Se ee ee At Southport, the spire of the now Presby-. 
their mandolines and their evening walks, memtingnecn tear! gpa oor At Crosses, 
the air resounded with song, as usual in summer | near Southport, the of St. John’s Charch, 
time. The Government make laws,—invent new | which had only just been completed, looked per- 
taxes,—but there is no regular system for gather- | fectly safe on hasetay night, but during the 
ing the taxes or for making the laws respected. | night the wind blew with such terrific force that 
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instituted that every labouring man should 
pay a tax of 13 percent. on his daily earnings, but 
the men refused. The Government then apylied 
to the masters to deduct this tax before paying 
the men their wages. The Marquis Ginori, who 
has the largest manufactory in these parts,—he 
has revived the old Capo di Monte porcelain 
ware, and has large shops of all kinds of poree- 
lain here and in Rome,—positively refused to 
dedact the tax, and others followed his example, 
all threatening rather to close their shops and 
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of property-tax—“richezza mobile”; so . 
foreigners having their own furniture will have| At Stockport, a chimney 140 ft. in height, and 
to pay. Now, to give you an idea of the manner | nearly finished, sna in the middle, and was 
of collecting the taxes, this tex for servants is| completely razed to the basement, scarcely 
to be got in immediately, and to be demanded for | one brick being left upon another. 

the years 1871-72-73, and to be done alphabeti-| To enumerate the towns where new and old 
cally. They have not been to me—I should come | kouses and j 


my old friend Mrs. W———. “‘ Why,” said I, “do 
they begin at W”? Becanse, I found out (it is 


Ttalians, who will lie, and be up to every con- 
trivance to get off paying. Just put ali this 
together, and see by the first what a complete 
damper is put toall mdustry in Italy. In Pied- 
mont it is different, there is naturally more 
activity; but here in the utter igno- 
rance of business ways, the lack of any spirited, 
ising movement, is most discouraging. 
Then the dreadfal splitting of parties. I was | partially 
visiting at Siena a family who are very codine— 
meaning of the extreme Conservative party— | ruins. 
highly religious, &c. They were always talking 
against the Government. “ Why do you not go 
into the Camera,” said I, “and the 
high morale party, and help te do good to your 
country?” “Oh, we could not act with the 
present men.” ‘“ Act-on the 
on the Extreme Right.” “No, we could not 
to Rome.” And so the country is left in the 


get on how it can. The king leads a some- 
what sensual life; his son Umberto ditto. One 
wonders whep the turning-point for better times 
will come. We had a dreadful fire here last 
night. Providentially it was near the Arno, and 
the soldiery got it subdued half an hour only 
before a tremendous hurricane came up, other- 
wise a great part of that side of the Arno would 








have been burnt down. They directly said it 











of the city, besides 
chimneys, &o., one of the fine old trees in Wood- 
lands-road was broken off by the root. 

the most serious 


the front portion of the building is rent from top 
to bottom. The loss, which will fall upon the 
contractor, Mr. Downie, is estimated at 4001. 
‘Twochurches—Establishedand i 

in Auchingramont-road have also been damaged, 
and a number of new houses—particularly a series 
of eight nearly finished at Eddlewood Colliery— 
have been partially destroyed by the violence of 
the gale. 

Two chimney-stalks fell at Dunfermline. 

At Dundee the mom of two large dwellings 
were blown out. y smaller erections are 
— and the river traffic was greatly inter- 
rup’ 








WORKS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 
OXFORD, 


Tue local papers give their usual accounts of 
works in the University. We take some par- 
ticulars from the Herald :— 


fourths of the statuettes and other figures are 
fixed in situ. The other part of the restoration 
of the building has been completed. The reredos 
will consist, when completed, of thirty-five 


statues and nearly 100 statuettes surrounding a | j 


sculpture of the crucifixion, each of the statues 
standing in = peg canopied niche. The 
tympanum of the reredos contains a group 
representing the Day of Judgment. The 
statuettes comprise all the leading characters in 
Old and New Testament history. 

Balliol College.-—This college is being con- 
siderably at a cost of about 22,0001. 
Eight sets of rooms built at a cost of 4,0007. are 
just completed, and will be occupied this term. 
A farther enlargement is made by which 
fifteen sets of rooms will be besides a new 


Buildings. The building is about 50 ft. long 
and 40 ft. wide, and thestyle of the architecture 
is in accordance with that of the new portion 
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shire dark marble, with carved capitals and stone 
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to riba, The. surface of the interior is at present 
two sete of rooms in each, besides a ecout’s| very unfinished. Large pamels are prepared 
room. The ashlar is of Bath stone, and the} round the four walls beneath the window cills 
designs and ornamental work are of Tilsbury | to receive mosaics ing a series of events 


i representing 
from the Old and New Testament. Beneath this 
line of pictures the walls will be lined with 
various materials. Marbles and alabaster in 
various forms will be largely used in them. The 
works at the college are in the hands of Mr, 
W. Batterfield, — val 

Merton College.— princi improvement 
; | at this College is the restoration of the tower of 
St. John’s Church, The exterior of the tower 
showing great symptoms of decay from old age, 
it having been erected about six centuries since, 
the west side is being restored by the stone being 
cut out at anaverage depth of 7 in. and replaced 
by new Milton stone. It is intended to restore 
theother sides in a similar manner, and when 
completed the appearance of the tower will be 
greatly improved. The builders are Messrs. 
Fisher & Hobdell. 

New College.—An important addition has been 
made to this college, and a further extension is 
about to be proceeded with forthwith. The new 
wing, having a frontage to Holywell-street, 
which was commenced in Angust, 1872, is 
bear completion, and the remainder will be 
ready by Christmas next. The architect is Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The amount of the contract in 
progress and in the hands of Messrs. Jackson & 
Shaw, the contractors, of Earl-street, Weat- 
minster, is about 23,0001., and forms one portion 
of a large design. The building has two 
frontages, one in Holywell-street, and the other 
facing a noble quadrangle communicating with 
the present college buildings by a handsome gate 
through the old city wall. The character of the 
work is of the Mediwval type with which the 
many previous works of this architect have 
rendered us familar. The building gives forty 
additional sets of rooms to the college, two being 
for Fellows, and thirty-eight for Unde % 
besides two lecture-rooms, each about 36 ft. 
by 22 ft. The area is 180 ft. by 45 ft., and 
the height from footing to ridge 75 ft. There are 
four sets of stone staircases in the building, 
which consists of basement and ground, first, 
second, and third floors, with an additional 
story in the central tower. The fronts are 
entirely of stone, obtained from the Milton and 
Taynton quarries, about twenty miles from 
Oxford. The Holywell-street front will be 
divided from the public way by an ornamental 
railing. The whole of the works have been 
superintended by Mr. H. Roome, clerk of the 
works, Mr. Bennison being the general foreman. 
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beautiful ancient iron work attached to the tomb 
of Queen Eleanor at Westminster Abbey, the 
iron work on Merton doors, and other examples 
of the same period. The screen. behind the 
stalls is carried higher, and formed into canopies 
over the seats of the canons. Great improve- 
ments are being effected in the Tom Quadrangle. 
The terrace round the quadrangle is being 
lowered to the extent of 1 ft. or 2 ft., and the 
east and south sides are approaching completion ; 
the other sides will forthwith be proceeded with. 
In removing the granite which formed the breast 
walls of the terraces, the foundations of cloisters 
and buttresses were discovered, consequently a 
deviation from the original plan of the altera- 
tions was resolved on. It is supposed that it 
was the intention of Cardinal Wolsey to erect 
cloisters around the quadrangle, and that these 
foundations were laid for the purpose. There- 
fore, instead of merely lowering the terraces 
the foundations are being reinstated, and hand. 
some massive buttresses erected with moulded 
base courses, so that the cloisters can be com. 








RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LAW COURTS 
AT LINCOLN’S-INN. 

During the last few weeks extensive altera- 
tions have been in progress at the Courts at 
Lincoln’s-inn, occupied by the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lords Justices respectively. The two 
courts have, in fact, been thrown into one, and 


rubbed York stone. 
Keble College.—Great progress has been made 
with the erection of the new chapel, and a con- 


operation. In the new court, as remodelled and 
enlarged, an area of about 25 ft., at the north 
end, has been constructed for the special accom. 
modation of the Lord Chancellor and the Judges 
sitting as the fall court. This portion is raised 
considerably above the floor level of the 


The 
of court, occupying about one-third of the 
entire area, is set apart for the public. The 


accommodation of the public, It has been 


range 
acles. Beneath this roof there will be a 
what is technically known as in “ pickle,” for 


vais ceiling springing from shafts of Devon- 
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the purpose’of cleaning, and the pure white face 
of he seana has a restored. .The walls and 
ceiling of the court have also been cleaned and 
coloured, and the old oak wainscoting repolished. 
The whole of the judges’ and counsels’ seats and 
other new fittings are of oak, and new hot-water 
pipes have been laid down for heating the court. 
The new court as —— wv Pemsee. 4 for 
occupation at the opening of November term on 
Monday next. Mr. Smith, of Commercial-road, 
Whitechapel, has executed the work. 

Vice-Chancellor Malins’s Court has also under- 
gone an internal improvement by the intro- 
duction of a new sunlight, and cleaning, whilst 
the whole of the buildings externally have been 
repainted and decorated. 3 

The neighbouring Bankruptcy Court, in Por- 
togal-street, is also being structurally enlarged, 
and internally rearranged, with the view of pro- 
viding accommodation for the entire bankruptcy 
staff, including jadge, registrars, and clerks, 
which is about to be transferred from Basing- 
hall-street, when the whole of the bankruptcy 
proceedings will be conducted in Portugal-street. 
The Portugal-street frontage has been brought 
forward 10 ft., which will provide accommodation 
for an increased number of officers, whilst the 
apartments in the rest of the building have also 
been to a great extent reconstructed. 

The whole of the works at Lincoln’s-inn, and 
also at the Bankruptcy Court, have been carried 
out by the Government Commissioners of Works, 
and under the direct superintendence of their 
surveyors. 








PROPOSED NEW PARK AT BRIXTON. 


A MoveMENT is in progress for securing the 
laying out of a new park or recreation-ground 
on a plot of land adjoining the Metropolitan Ex- 
tension line of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, ‘situated between the Loughborough 
Junction and Camberwell New-road Stations. 
The ground in question, which is about 13 acres 
in extent, is known as Myatt’s Fields, and was, 
until within the last two or three years, occupied 
as market-gardens. For some time past it has 
been laid out in streets, for building purposes, 
and houses of a superior class have been erected 
upon certain portions; but there is still an area 
of the extent above named altogether unbuilt 
upon, and a number of the inhabitants of the 
district interested in securing the preservation 
of open spaces are desirous of preventing it 
from being built upon, and appropriated as a 
park and recreation-ground, for the residents in 
Brixton and Camberwell. With this view a memo- 
rial is now in‘course of signature, for presentation 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, asking them 
to take into their favourable consideration the 
desirability of purchasing the ground and con- 
verting it intoa pnblic park. The memorial is 
to be presented by a deputation, who propose to 
have an interview with the Board, accompanied 
by Mr. McArthur, one of the members for 
Lambeth. The site of the proposed park is easily 
accessible from Brixton, on the west side, and 
from the neighbourhood of Camberwell on the 
east, and is surrounded by a very large and 
rapidly-increasing population. 








AIREDALE COLLEGE. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new Airedale 
College, which is about to be erected near Man- 
ningham Park, Bradford, has been laid by Mr. 
Titus Salt. For many years past the con- 
stituents of Airedale College have felt the 
necessity of something being done in the way 
of the erection of a building in place of the 
present one at Undercliffe, which has long been 
very unsuited to the requirements of the institu- 
tion. For some time negotiations for an amalga- 
mation with the Rotherham College delayed the 
carrying out of the idea of a new building, but 
when these negotiations at length came to an 
end, and it became a settled thing that the two 
institutions were to remain separate, the com. 
mittee of Airedale College immediately took 
steps for the erection of a new building for the 
accommodation of the institution. A site was, 
after due consideration, purchased adjacent to 
Manningham Park, and it was decided to erect a 
college on the basis of the non-residence of 
students. This decision involved a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole educational scheme of the 
institation. 

The scheme having been decided upon, plans 
for the new illilng were prepared, Ae ‘anally 
those of Messrs, Lockwood & Mawson were 





selected. The plot of ground on which the col- 
lege is to be erected is situated on the north side 
of Manningham Park between Manningham.lane 
and Heaton. About six acres of land were pur- 
chased, but about one-half of this the committee 
propose to sell off for villa sites, leaving about 
three acres for the college and grounds. The 
principal means of access to the college will be 
by Emm.lane, which rans up the side of the 
park-wall, and which is to be considerably 
widened and improved. The approach to the 
building itself will be by a broad entrance-drive 
from Emm.-lane, which will pass between and 


also afford access to the villas. 
The principal front of the college will thus be 
to the south, or to the park, and will ta 


total length of about 200 ft. The building is to 
be erected in the geometrical ornamented style. 
The shape of the building will be nearly that of 
a double T, the cross at the west end being the 
principal’s residence, that at the east being the 
assembly-room, while the body of the building 
will be occupied by the library, large and small 
lecture-rooms, &. In the centre of the front 
will be the chief entrance, opening into spacious 
hall. The staircase to the first floor will be in 
the rear ; and also at the back, the whole length 
of the body of the building, will run east and 
west the corridors, from which will open the 
various rooms. Next the entrance on the east 
side will be a large “ common-room”’ for the use 
of the students, 30 ft. by 20 ft., and next to it 
lecture-room No. 3, 20 ft. by 16ft. On the west 
of the entrance, on the ground-floor, is, first, the 
porter’s lodge, with a fireproof muniment-room 
behind it. Next come lecture-rooms No. 1 and 
No. 2, each about the same size as No.3. On the 
first floor over the eutrance-hall will be a large 
council-room about 25 ft. by 17 ft. On the east 
side of this will bea large lecture-room, of thesame 
size as the common room below, and another 
siicller one ; while on the west will be the library, 
45 ft. by 25 ft., and extending from front to rear 
of the building and lighted by windows on both 
sides. Occupying the extreme east of the build- 
ing will be the assembly-room, 60 ft. by 30 ft., 
and with an extreme height of nearly 80 ft. 
This room will be fitted with vestries so as to be 
used as a chapel as well as a meeting-room, and 
will have a separate entrance. Atthe other end 
of the building will be the principal’s residence. 
It will, of course, have separate entrances, but 
there will also be access direct to the college 
premises. The total cost of the six acres of 
land first bought was about 9,0001., but it 
is estimated that when the four villa sites 
have been disposed of the net cost of the 
college for land will be about 2,0001. The con- 
tractors for the several works are :—Messrs. 
Murgatroyd, Idle, masons; Messrs. Beanland, 
Bradford, joiners; Mr. Rushworth, Shipley, 
plumber; Mr. Dixon, Bradford, plasterer ; Mr. 
Hird, Shipley, ironfounder ; Mr. Smithies, Brad- 
ford, slater; and Mr. Harland, Bradford, 
painter. 








THE ADOPTION OF ROADS BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 


Tue point as to whether a vestry or other local 
authority can legally, under any circumstances, 
adopt a road, or any portion of a road, alongside 
which property has not been previously erected, 
was decided by Mr. Chance, the magistrate, at 
Lambeth police-court, in a case which tame 
before him. Some time ago the Camberwell 
Vestry took charge of Martin’s-road, leading out 
of High-street, Peckham. On one side of the 
road there is a row of houses, immediately in 
front of which runs an ancient footpath, and the 
remaining portion of the frontage reaches to 
some market-gardens on the opposite side. This 
portion was made into a road by the Vestry 
under the powers vested in them by Act of Par- 
liament, the expenses being charged to the 
owners of houses already existing. The owner 
of eleven of these houses is Mr. John Weller, of 
the Rectory Nursery, East Dulwich, who was sum- 
moned to show cause why he should not pay the 
costs of making up that portion of the road 
opposite to his own property. In answer, 
Mr. Weller stated to the magistrate that he had 
purposely allowed himself to be summoned, not 
for the purpose of evading payment, but in order 
to raise a question of interest to the public. It 
was understood, under the Metropolis Manage. 
ment Acts, that all new roads adopted by the 
Boards must be at least 40 ft. wide, but in this 
case the Vestry had adopted a road only 24 ft. 
wide. The adoption of this course by the Vestry 
was an advantage to him, but he desired to pre- 
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vent any road being formed of less than 40 ft. in 
width, and it wae with that object that he had 
adhedsobeliier the’ rs leoail 
might be w. estry was 
justified in adopting a 24.ft. road. 
Mr. Chance, the magistrate, said pst bey 
: rerorg 





$ 
any portion of a road either in length or width, 
“selena aga fen p were in a right posi- 
tion in this case, as the 24 ft. of roadway formed 
@ portion of a 40 ft. road not yet completed. 

Upon this decision being given, Mr. Weller 
asked the magistrate whether the Vestry or 
the M tan Board would have er to 
compel the owner of the garden opposite 
to give up sufficient land to complete the 40 ft. in 
width of road, in the event of commencing to 
build, without claiming payment at its market. 
valuation from the Vestry. — 

In reply, Mr. Chance stated that in the event. 
of buildings erected, the parish building 
surveyor would btless take care that the 
building line was set back to the required 
distance. He did not express any opinion as to 
whether the owner of the land could claim 
payment for it from the parish. 








THE GALLERY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue building in Pall-mall East occupied as 
the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours is at present undergoing considerable 
structural and internal alterations. The frontage 
in Pall-mall up to the first-floor windows, con- 
taining the ground and a mezzanine floor, hag 
been removed, and a new elevation of thig por- 
tion of the frontage is in course of erection, 
the height of which to the bottom of the first- 
floor windows (which, with the upper portion of 
theelevation, remains undisturbed) will be about. 
25 ft. It is built of Portland stone, and carried 
up to the first floor by four piers with panels, 
which are intended to be faced with marble. 
The internal structural arrangements of the 
ground floor are likewise being altered by a new 
staircase leading up into the gallery above, 
which is in course of erection on the east side in 
lieu of the former staircase on the west side, 
which has been removed. Mr. Cockerell is the 
architect, according to whose plans the new 
building is being erected, and Messrs. Jackson & 
Shaw are the contractors. 








ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, MOSS SIDE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Tue foundation-stone of these schools was 
laid on the 24th inst. The ground-plan com- 
prises infants’ school, 39 ft. by 25 ft., with class. 
room, 15 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. 6 in., and girls’ 
school, 44 ft. by 32 ft., with class-rooms, 21 ft. 
by 18 ft. Each school has separate entrances, 
adjoining to which are lavatories, hat and cloak 
rooms. Access is gained to the first floor by a 
spacious stone staircase, and contains boys’ 
school, 60 ft. by 32 ft., with two class-rooms, 
each 25 ft. by 19 ft., with lavatory, &c. Store. 
room, also kitchen fitted with boiler and other 
fittings convenient for tea ies. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 732 children. The whole 
of the exterior is faced with white-headed bricks, 
relieved with moulded and blue bricks to the 
arches of windows, string-courses, &c. The roof 
is open, with framed principals, and will be 
covered with Welsh slates, of two tints, with 
enriched ridge tiling. The windows are lofty, 
one compartment in each being arranged to open. 
The outlay, including the fittings, will be about 
83,6001. The rooms have fireplaces, pro- 
vided with Messrs. Shillito & Shorland’s patent. 
grates. The site will be enclosed with brick 
ae and wrought-iron railing opposite the 

ilding. 

Mr. John Wilson is the contractor for the 
building, and Mr. John Lowe, Manchester, the 
architect. 








The New Town Hall, .—On Mon- 
day the committee of the Council 
and the trustees of the late Mr. A. Clark 


agreed to offer three premiums, of the respective 
amounts of 1001., 50U., and 251., for designs for the 
new Town Hall. The competition to be open, 
and plansto be lodged by the Istof February next. 





Mr. Clark bequeathed 20,0001. for the purpose of 
erecting a new Town Hall. 
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CONCERNING GLASS PAINTING. 

Sir,—Mr. Gladstone, in his essay on “ Ritual- 
ism,” observes :—“ The law that governed the 
design for an amphora or a lump, governed also 
the order of a spectacle, a procession, or a cere- 
monial. It was not the sacrifice of the inward 
meaning to the outward show: that method of 
P ing was a glorious discovery reserved for 
the later, and especially for our own time. 
Neither was it the sacrifice even of the outward 
to the inward. The Greek did not find it 
requisite; nature had not imposed upon him 
such a necessity. It was the determination of 
their meeting - point,—the expression of the 
harmony between the two.” “When we begin 
to imbibe the conception that, after all, there 
is no reason why attempts should not be made 
to associate beauty with usefulness, the manner 
of our attempts is too frequently open to the 
severest criticism. The so-called beauty is ad- 
ministered in portentous doses of ornamentation 
sometimes running to actual deformity. Quan- 
tity is the measure, not quality nor proportion.” 
Who shall be the rival of “some English architects 
plastering their work with an infinity of pre- 
tentious detail in order to screen from attention 
inharmonious dimension and poverty of lines” ? 

Mr, Gladstone has struck the key-note; but 
it is equally applicable to literature, science, and 
the other arts as to architecture. In literature 
in all its branches, either in poetry or prose, the 
subject, truth, and meaning are often lost in a 
multiplicity of pompous words and useless details. 
In science there is no end of extravagant jarring 
and brief existing theories. It is true this pro- 
fasion of words in literature, uncertainty in 
science, and excess of ornamentation in art 
furnish employment to the masses; a problem so 
Gifficult to solve by philosophers or politicians ; 
bat is it not possible so to guide these means 
that there may be as much employment found 
for all classes without this waste of labour? 
There can be no doubt that the people or nation 
that can furnish the nearest solution to this pro- 
blem will reap the greatest advantage in the 
struggle for existence. To no subject in art do 
these criticisms apply with greater force than 
to glass-painting; and as, when used with judg. 
ment, it adds such brilliant, rich, and solemn 
effects to our edifices, a few remarks from an 
ardent admirer, who deeply regrets the evident 
waste of strength in this department of art, and 
hopes they may help to restore that meeting. 
point, harmony, or balance of power, may not be 
deemed intrusive. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has said that a picture 
ought at a glance to be able to challenge atten- 
tion, and invite an examination of its beauties. 
This wise counsel is often neglected in glass. 
painting, and many admirers of stained-glass 
windows, content with their transparent pris- 
matic picturesque effects, do not care if they are 
combined of old fragments put together without 
order, or confined to geometric floral and kaleido-. 
scopic patterns, or composed of hideous distorted 
figures and designs, of which it is almost fruit- 
less to attempt to discover the subject and 
meaning. This is the more to be regretted as 
our best glass-painters in some of their works 
rival the beauties of those by Mediwval and 
Continental artists, while other works by them 
are as bizarre, ill.drawn, and incomprehensible 
as the paintings of any period. In a gallery the 
colours of a picture are affected by the proximity 
of others, as well as their position to the light, 
and glass-paintings equally affect and are affected 
by their environments and position, a point often 
disregarded ; but the beauty of the colours, and 
intelligibility of the subjects of the glass pic- 
tures are chiefly obscured by the other enrich- 
ments of the window itself. A picture is admired 
for its telling its story distinctly, its breadth of 
effect, beauty, purity, and correctness of form, 
transparency, and the absence of meretricious 
details, accessories, and colours that fatigue the 
eye or distract attention from the principal points 
of interest. These qualities are equally valuable 
in glass-painting, and are appreciated by its 
judicious admirers far above its more sensuous 
effects. Judging from some of the contemporary 
works in architecture and painting, it is pro- 
bable that if it had been possible many of the 
Medizeval glass-painters would have filled the 
windows, however large, with entire sheets of 
glass, tocope with wall paintings, without the 
dark lines and. shadows of metal framework 
crossing their figures and subjects in wrong 
places, and painted the dark lines where they 
wanted them to help the design and give bril- 
liancy to the colour. Metal framework being as 


| 





necessary then as now, and the size of glass re. 
quisite for burning in the colours rendered those 
large sheets impossible. Ifthe artist of former 
days had any means of producing his effects not 
available at the present time, it is allowable to 


the modern artist in his endeavour to rival them 
to use means they may not have possessed ; and 
if he can procure glass of a proper lustrous 
quality for burning in his colours in larger forms, 
why should he confine himself to the limited 
forms then in use? It is extremely difficult to 
prevent the dark lines of the metal framework 
supporting the glass crossing the paintings in 
material points. Yet considering how much the 
beauty of many magnificent windows are de- 
teriorated, and their subjects confused by the 
iron and lead framing cutting across the figures 
and chief points of interest, too much skill and 
attention cannot be shown in making the divi- 
sions of the glass blend and harmonise with the 
design by which much confusion of the subject 


will be avoided and the beauty of the colours 
enhanced. The larger the forms enclosed by the 
lead framing can be made without sacrificing the 
purity, brilliancy, and richness of the transparent 
colours, will the comprehension of the subject be 


obtained. 


Though painted glass is often used to give 
lustre, splendour, and solemnity to an edifice, 
the chief use of windows is to admit light, and 
grave objections are reasonably made to dark, 
opaque-coloured glass for excluding it. In other 
paintings, the effect being obtained by reflection, 
the brightest tints are the most opaque, whereas 
in glass-painting the brightest tints are the most 
translucent, and the artist can carry that trans- 
lucency into richer colours, greater depths, and 
subdued shades than can generally be done in 
other painting, and the talents of the glass- 
painter are shown by the use of those means 
and avoidance as much as possible of opaque 
painting. Mr. E. Parris observed that it was 
better to paint in bright cheerful colours, as our 


fogs, smoke, and gas soon toned them down. 
Experience proves his remarks to be too true. 


This may not be so important in glass as other 


decorations, but it is also worth the consideration 
of the glass-painter. 


An art critic suggested that windows being to 


admit light, it was absurd to paint the figures 
onthem with lights and shades as lighted from the 


front or inside the building, and that they should 
appear as lighted from the outside, so that the 
figures should be transparent in spirit as well as 
material. This specioustheory isso impracticable 
that it does not appear ever to have been at- 
tempted, though some artists seem to have been 
misled by it into leaving the flesh tints white, or 
in an unnatural ghostly hue, forgetting thas, if 
true, consistency requires that all the draperies, 
architectural canopies, pedestals, and other ac- 
cessories should be painted in the same spiritual 


hues. 


This theory failing, attempts have been made 
to preserve the appearance of flatness in glass 
by the means that Mr. A. W. N. Pagin tried, to 
prevent the reality of wall and other surfaces 


being lost in decoration; and Mr. Owen Jones, 
in many instances, successfully accomplished. 
That this system, revived from the Early Greek 
art and the Medieval arts of Europe and Asia, 
appropriate to many materials as well as sur- 
faces, is capable of great beauty, must be 
acknowledged, but, it must also be admitted, at 
a great sacrifice of natural beauty; and the 
crucial question is—which is of the greatest 
importance, the preservation of the reality of 
the appearance of the surface, with its endless 
repetition of regular conventional forms, or the 
sacrifice of the surface to the manifold beauties 
and varieties ofnatural objects ? Conventionalism 
and Realism have divided mankind from the 
beginning in religion, literature, and all the arts, 
and will continue a fertile field of dispute to the 
end, and have generally been obliged to be 
reconciled in practice. Flowers, leaves, and 
other forms of vegetable life may be crushed, 
flattened, reduced to symmetrical forms, typified 
and combined with ornamental curves, spiral 
lines, or geometric figures, repeated at regular 
intervals ; but animal life, from the highest to 
the lowest, rejects those arbitrary laws, and 
cannot be crushed into beautiful flattened 
forms. 

The early Greek vases cannot be quoted as 
examples to the contrary, for if the figures are 
in one colour and the rest of the surface in 
another, the outlines of,and on the figures repre. 
sent raised forms, and when more colours were 
introduced flat tints were soon departed from ; 
and if the figures are represented as raised in 


























the slightest degree the theory of the preserva- 
tion of the surface appearance must be given up, 
and it must depend on the speciality of the 
enrichment required. If the representations are 
to be confined to simple outlines, flat tints, a few 
planes, or the numerous planes, perspective 
d and variety of brilliant rich effects of 
light, shade, and colour to be found in the works 
of the greatest painters of all schools, are made use 
of. The simple methods of confining the figures 
with little relief to one or a few planes have 
generally been found monotonous, and abandoned 
for the more powerful means of representing 
religious, poetical, and historical subjects. 
Glass-painting is a very imperious beauty, and 
will bear no rival next its throne. Its prismatic 
rays and transparent brilliancy change the hues 
and subdue the splendour of the wall-paintings ; 
therefore, in proportion to their importance,— 
and they are affected by the relative situation to 
its inflaence,— must its overpowering pretensions 
be subdued, and a liberal use of figurative and 
ornamental grisaille be substituted. To sculpture 
its bright colour imparts additional beauty, and 
glass-painting requires support, and its effects 
are enhanced by rich wall decorations and 
environments. But the variety of aspects, 
situations, change of seasons, of hours, and day 
or artificial light, so change and multiply its 
effects that it is impossible to frame laws to meet 
all cases. Naught will serve but a good eye for 
colour, and a knowledge of the relative harmony 
or contrast of colour, which is as important to 
the glass-painter, his critics, and patrons, as it is 
to other painters, to architects, decorators, and 
all employed in coloured embellishments, with 
their critics and patrons. But it is by their 
intrinsic qualities, uninfluenced by the surround- 
ing decorations, that the beauties of glass-paint- 
ings are chiefly massed, whence arises indis- 
tinctness of subject, absence of breadth of effect, 
and proper subordination of colour to the chief 
points of interest, causing the waste of power 
complained of, and to which these remarks are 
principally addressed. Where the admission of 
light is of less importance than brilliancy, splen- 
dour, or solemnity, the figures should not be too 
small to be seen at a reasonable distance, nor the 
subject obscured by overcrowded figures, con- 
fused backgrounds, unimportant details, and 
minutiz. By the attention to these impor- 
tant points the compositions of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and other artists for glass windows 
and the copies of high-class picturesare admired, 
in disregard of opacity and other properties 
uncongenial to glass-painting ; the best compo- 
sitions being frequently where the divided spaces 
are filled with separate relative or sequential 
designs. In general the figures or subjects do 
not occupy the whole of the glass, and the re- 
maining area is filled with representations of 
solid canopies, pedestals, and other enrichments 
not in character or harmony with the architec- 
ture of the window or subjects. This extra area 
would be better filled by geometric floriated 
and emblematic embellishments of a less solid 
description. The subjects and principal figures 
often occupy a still more limited space, being 
confined to variously-shaped metallic framed por- 
tions of the glass, the rest being filled with an 
infinite variety of strongly-coloured embellish- 
ments. In these the figures are usually so small, 
the subjects broken up and confused by extra- 
neous colour and elaborate detail, that they only 
serve to dazzle the eye and bewilder the spec- 
tator. In these as in the other windows the 
subjects of the compartments should be co- 
dependent or sequential, and the colours of the 
accessory emblems, borders, and other orna- 
mental designs, being kept subordinate, support- 
ing but not clashing with the main subjects and 
The heraldic conventional forms and 
colours are the most difficult emblems to deal 
with ; but they must, by size or subdued colours, 
be kept subordinate if highart isrequired. The 
flesh tints of humanity should be natural, and 
those of angels, saints, spirits, fairies, and 
genii, copied from them as exemplified in 
the works of the greatest colourists of all 
schools, including those of the most successfal 
spiritualistic painter of the fourteenth century. 
White should be most rigorously excluded from 
the flesh tints, and the representations of the 
lower animals should be natural, though they 
may be kept in a minor key. A most important 
point is, that if white, excluded from the flesh, 
is admitted in the draperies or other parts of 
the subjects in ground glass, it should not be 
used in the surrounding enrichments and borders; 
but if excluded from the subjects and their 
figures, it may be admitted in the other em- 
a 
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bellishments. Pure white transparent glass, only 
admissible in very small portions to give vivacity 
and brilliancy, is subject to the same conditions. 
Where the true use of windows is demanded, 
in proportion to the light required must the 
colours be limited in intensity or space, and 
ground glass or grisaille introduced, pure white 
transparent glass being inadmissible in quantity. 
If the design needs more of the glass being 
occupied by colours, they should be in delicate 
and quiet hues. The figures in the subjects 
should be confined to few planes and to open 
daylight effects, they requiring less strongly- 
defined massive shadows than sunlight, all the 
other conditions relating to breadth of effect, 
subordination of the secondary embellishments 
and details on the glass, with the absence of 
distracting incongruous colours, should be at- 
tended to. In the belief and hope that attention 
to these points, by making the subjects and inten- 
tions of the glass-painter more apparent and 
satisfactory to the beholder, uniting the beautiful 
and useful, and saving the waste of misdirected 
labour, will tend to aid employment, instead of 
checking it, these remarks have been written. 
G. B. Moorg, 








THE ABBEY OF DUNFERMLINE AND 
CATHEDRAL OF DUNBLANE. 


“‘Lorp Henry LENNOX, First Commissioner of 
Works, has inspected the ruined Palace and 
Abbey of Dunfermline with a view of ascertain- 
ing the extent of repairs requisite. The like 
attention will also be paid to the palaces of 
Linlithgow and Falkland, and the cathedral of 
Dunblane.” 

This announcement must be cheering alike to 
the antiquary and the architect, for these gray, 
weather.beaten ruins are mementoes of the time 
when civilisation dawned upon semi-barbaric 
Scotland, and they are dear to the hearts of 
patriotic Scotsmen, for they are associated with 
the memories of well-beloved kings and queens, 
but especially of Robert the Bruce. The origin 
and name of the town arose in the following 
manner. On a rock, forming a peninsula in the 
glen of Pittencrieff, through which arivulet even 
at this day hurries to sea, Malcolm Canmore 
built a fort, which was named Dunfermline (the 
castle by the crooked stream). A village 
speedily sprang up in the vicinity of the castle, 
and the establishment of a religious house in the 
immediate neighbourhood gave an impulse to the 
progress of the village. But soon after there 
came another event which raised the hamlet 
into the dignity of a town,—an event of pre- 
eminent importance to the Scottish nation, 
namely, the marriage of Malcolm with Margaret 
the sister of Edgar Atheling, who, having been 
dethroned and his kingdom seized by William 
the Conqueror, fled by sea along with his family, 
and was driven by a storm on the Fife coast 
near Dunfermline. Margaret became the wife 
of Malcolm, and proved an inestimable blessing 
not only to her spouse but to the whole nation. 
By her influence and the example of her exiled 
countrymen the arts then known in England were 
introduced among the barbarous Scots, and along 
the coasts of the estuary of the Forth, where a 
number of trades were settled, the Saxon 
language began to supersede the Gaelic. The 
religions house founded by Malcolm was of a 
mean order, but under the care of Margaret it 
was enlarged and rendered important, and the 
king ordained that for all time coming it should 
be the burial- place of Scottish monarchs. 
David I., who at heart was more a priest than a 
king, converted the house into an abbey, which 
ere long became the most eminent in Scotland. 
in the reign of Alexander III. the abbey was 
still farther enlarged by more elegant structures. 
King Malcolm IIl. (Canmore) having been slain 
at the siege of Alnwick Castle in 1093, his body 
was deposited at Tynemouth, but was afterwards 
exhumed by his son, Alexander I., and brought, 
says Fordun, “ with royal pomp to the Church of 
the Holy Trinity at Dunfermline.” Queen Mar- 
garet died four days after her husband had been 
slain, and her body was brought from Edinburgh 
ye Danfermline. Winton, in his “Chronicle,” 
relates :— 


“* Before the Rood Altar with honoure 
She was laid in holy sepulture; 
There her lord was laid also, 

And with them her sons two, 
Edward the First and Ethelred.” 


Passing over the royal burials in the Abbey of 
Danfermline, we come to that of “The Bruce.” 
According to Fordun, the king was buried in the 


middle of the choir. Barbour thus describes the 
funeral ceremony :— 
ee have had him to Dunfermline, 

And him solemnly yrided [buried] syne [since], 

In a fair tomb into the quire. 

- .... When the service 

Was done as they could best devise, 

Sorry and tod they wont dhele we 

hn top Gabountin’ was cleanly 23 

And also embalmed full richly.” 

In 1818, when the site of the new parish 
church was being laid out, the tomb of Bruce 
was discovered and opened. The body was 
reduced to a skeleton, the lead in which it had 
been wrapped was still entire, and a few frag- 
ments of fine linen, embroidered with gold, 
which had formed the shroud, were also dis. 
covered. The remains were re-interred with 
much state and solemn ceremony, by the Barons 
of Exchequer, in a tomb beneath the pulpit of 
the new church. The most severe blow suffered 
by the Abbey, next to that it experienced at 
the Reformation, was the visit, or rather visita- 
tion, of Edward I., who committed it to the 
flames because it was a meeting-place for the 
Scottish nobles to plot against the English 
usarper. Although after this destruction the 
Abbey was rebuilt, and still held an eminent 
position, it never again reached its ancient 
splendour. The Reformation came, and in 1560 
the demolition of the sacred buildings at Dan- 
fermline began, and since that period, mourn- 
fully remarks one of the historians of the town, 
“the wasting lapse of time, the neglect of past 
ages, and the dilapidations caused by numerous 
improvements, have left only a few mouldering 
ruins, the melancholy fragments of which convey 
but a faint picture of the former magnificence 
of the different structures.” 

The fratery, among the general havoc, has 
been somewhat fortunate, as it still possesses an 
entire western window, and beneath it, of twenty- 
six cells many still remain. By crossing the 
abbot’s close from the fratery, the ruins of the 
palace are reached. In the ceiling, so to speak, 
of the embrasure of one of the upper windows, 
and perfectly visible from below, there is a 
singular piece of sculpture which is suspected 
to have been removed from some older building. 
It is inscribed with the date 1100. Certain, 
however, it is, that a palace with high claims to 
elegant architecture was erected by the fourth 
King James in 1500, and that he frequently 
resided in it. All that now remains is a single 
side-wall. The palace, with its lands, were pre- 
sented by James VI. to the Queen on the morn. 
ing after their nuptials, at Upslo, in Norway. 
In the palace, on the 19th of November, 1600, 
her majesty was delivered of her second son, the 
unfortunate Charles I. The bed in which he 
was born remained for several years, after the 
dismantling of the palace, in the chief inn of the 
town, until it was transferred to Broomhall, the 
seat of the Earl of Elgin, and from thence to 
Pittencrieff House. A strange legend still lingers 
in Dunfermline concerning the infancy of 
Charles, who was a peevish child. It is thus 
related by the late Robert Chambers :—“ The 
infant was one night puling in his cradle in a 
room opening from the bedroom of the king and 
queen, when the nurse employed to tend him 
suddenly alarmed the Royal pair by a loud 
scream, followed up by the exclamation, ‘Oh, 
my bairn!’ On the king asking the cause of 
her alarm, she replied that there was something 
like an old man came into the room, and threw 
his cloak over the cradle of the prince, and then 
drew it back to him as if he had taken cradle, 
bairn, and everything away with him, and she 
deemed the thing ‘no canny.’ ‘Fiend!’ ex. 
claimed King James, who saw in this a proof of 
his pet doctrine of demonology, ‘I wish he had 
ta’en the girning brat clean awa: gin ever he be 
king, there will be nae gude in his reign; the 
de’il has cast his cloak over him a!ready.’” 

The last royal personage that occupied the 
palace of Dunfermline was Charles II., who 
spent some time in it during his Scottish cam- 
paign of 1650-1. 

In coming time a king may sit in “ Danferm. 
ling toon drinking his bluid-red wine,” but not in 
the old palace; and he may worship, but not in 
the old abbey; yet, considering their associa- 
tions and their architectural beauties, it is but 
fitting = they should be carefully tended and 


Lord Henry Lennox has also taken the cathe- 
dral of Dunblane under his care. It has several 
times undergone repair, most recently under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, when some inte. 


little town (why not city ?) of Dunblane has long 
ago retired into private life, and is ouly visited 
by the more enthusiastic tourists, and 4 
and artists, in search of beauty and antiquity. 
Dunblane Cathedral was founded by David I., in 
1140, and consisted of a nave and choir. The 
main entrance is from the west, and consists of 
an ornamental archway, above which is a mag. 
nificent window, having three tall lance-headed 
compartments, formed by outer and inner mul. 
lions. Of this window and this s 
Ruskin spoke in these terms to a Scottish 
audience :—“ Do you recollect the west window 
of your own Dunblane Abbey? It is acknow- 
ledged to be beautiful by the most careless 
observer. And why beautiful? Simply because 
in its great contours it has the form of a forest 
leaf, and because in its decoration it has used 
nothing but forest leaves. He was no common 
man who designed that cathedral of Dunblane. 
I know nothing so perfect in its simplicity, and 
so beautiful, so far as it reaches, in all the 
Gothic with which I am acquainted. And just 
in proportion to his power of mind, that man 
was content to work under Nature's teaching ; 
and, instead of putting a merely formal dog- 
tooth, as everybody else did at the time, he went 
down to the woody bank of the sweet river 
beneath the rocks on which he was building, and 
he took up a few of the fallen leaves that lay by 
it, and he set them in his arch, side by side for 
ever.” The choir has, since the Reformation, 
been used as the parish church. In the vestibule 
and vestry, the latter of which bas been formed 
out of the chapter-house, are still kept the pre- 
bendaries’ and choristers’ stalls, formed of carved 
block oak. About a hundred yards south of 
the library-house (Bibliotheca Leightoniana) of 
Archbishop Leighton, who was once a bishop of 
this see, and who left his books, which are still 
preserved, to the clergy of the diocese. It is to 
be hoped that this ancient little library will not 
be neglected by the Commissioner of Works. 
Dunblane possesses the ruins of an archiepis- 
copal palace, “‘ too far gone” for restoration or 
repair, but forming with its grey lichened stones 
a lovely feature in the landscape. The palaces 
at Falkland and Linlithgow are also to undergo 
renovation; but to write of the many memories 
connected with them would be to write the 
greater portion of the history of Scotland. 








MODE OF MAKING FIRE-ENGINE HOSE 

WATER.-TIGHT. 
THE Bayerisches Industrie und Gewerbeblatt 
contains a proceeding, which has been patented 
in Bavaria, for rendering hose of fire-engines 
completely water-tight, so as to withstand the 
greatest pressure. The hose are, after they 
have been cleaned and dried, impregnated with 
a mixture of 100 parts of glycerine of 24° B. 
and $ parts of carbolic acid, which may be done 
either by drawing the hose through the liquid, 
or, better still, by brushing it well in. Thus 
treated, the hose are said to preserve a certain 
degree of dampness, without, however, being 
liable to rotting in the least degree, and so 
suffering deterioration in quality and durability. 
The brass fittings of the hose are attacked only 
imperceptibly by the acid contained in the com- 
position ; but even this may be easily prevented 
by giving them before impregnation a coating of 
weak shellac varnish, or by greasing them well 
with tallow. The hose, which are said not to 
leak in the slightest degree, must be cleaned 
every time they have been used, dried, and im- 
pregnated anew with the liquid. The previous 
drying of the hose is, however, not necessarily 
essential, more especially in winter, when dry- 
ing is slightly difficult; it suffices to let the 
water run well out of the hose. As frost does 
not affect the mixture, hose prepared in the 
above manner, do not freeze easily at low 
temperatures. 








Death of a Mason.—<An inquest 


foreman mason to Mr. G. H. Ramsay. ] 
sided at Swalwell. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that the deceased was in the act of hold- 
ing some 


had come to his death through heart disease, 








resting features were brought to light. The 


accelerated by the injury ascribed. 
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LADY BEACONSFIELD’S MONUMENT, HUGHENDEN CHURCH.——Mkr. Arraur Vernon, ARCHITECT. 
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MONUMENT TO LADY BEACONSFIELD. 
Tue Parish Church of Hughenden stands on 
the hill.side, within the Park, and about 300 
yards below the Manor House of the Right Hon. 


B. Disraeli, M.P. The church is now undergoing 
restoration, involving a large amount of re. | 


construction and re-arrangement. The south 
aisle of the chancel is known as the Montfort 
Chapel, from some recumbent stone effigies of 
ancient date, ascribed to the family of Simon de 
Montfort, who is supposed to have lived at a 
house in the parish called Wreck Hall, in the 
windows of which were formerly the same coats 
of arms as those occurring on the tombs in the 
church. 

The monument which forms the subject of our | 
illustration is semi-mural, being erected outside | 
the walls, and beneath the window of this 
Montfort Chapel. The position is immediately 
over the family vault of Mr. Disraeli, and the 
lines of coping which mark this spot are in- 
tended, upon the completion of the church 





| On the right-hand tablet is written :— 
| 


| In Memory of 
JAMES DISRAELI, ESQ., 

One of her Majesty’s Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 

And Third 80n of 

Isaac Drsraxzui, Esa., 
Of Bradenham, in this County, 
Author of the “‘ Curiosities of Literature,” 
Ob. Dec. 23, 1868. 


On the left-hand panel is the inscription :— 


In Memory of 
SARAH BRYDGES WILLYAMS, 
Relict of James Brydges Willyams, esq., of Carnanton, 
In the County of Cornwall, and Colonel of the 
yal Cornish Militia. : 
She died at Torquay, 11th Nov., 1863, and was buried, 
At her desire, in this Vault, 


The work was executed by Mr. 8S. Sansom, of 


Kennington-road, London, from the designs of 
Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, High Wycombe. 








8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, BRIGHTON. 


restoration, to carry ornamental iron railings. | Sr. Barruotomew’s Cuurcn, erected in Ann- 
The monument is of brown Portland stone. The | street, Brighton, at the cost of the Rev. Arthur 


slabs for the inscriptions are of polished red 
granite, and the small shafts are of serpentine 
marbles. We understand that Mr. Disraeli, for 
whom the monument was erected, has expressed 
himself as pleased with the execution and 
general effect of the work. The following is the 
inscription, in letters of gold, upon the centre 
tablet :— 
In Memory of 
MARY ANNE DISRAELI, 
ViscounTEss BEACONSFIELD 
_ . Inher own right, 
For Thirty-three years the wife of the 
Ricur Howovrasre Bensamin Dispasut, 


Lord of this Manor, 
Ob. December 15, 1872, 


| Wagner, and recently opened for divine service 
|by the Bishop of Chichester, has been the 
| subject of much comment and discussion in its 
neighbourhood. Its extreme height, about 135 ft. 
to the ridge, and peculiarity of design, make it 
@ very conspicuous object from many parts of 
the town. The plan of the work done is a 
simple parallelogram of nine bays, 19 ft. each. 
If finished, it would have about two bays more ; 
but when this will be done is at present uncer- 
tain. Mr. Edmund E. Scott, of Brighton, is the 
architect; and Messrs, Stenning are the con- 
tractors engaged. 

The total length of the church outside is 





180 ft., and inside 170 ft., the breadth being 

46 ft., and the recesses between the piers, which 
are placed at distances of 10 ft. apart, 6 ft., 
| making it something like 58 ft. from wall to wall. 
| The walls rise about 90 ft. from the ground to 
|the parapet, and the roof rises to a further 
| height of over 40 ft. above the walls. The north 
end wall has been so built that when it may be 
deemed advisable the building may be lengthened, 
as already mentioned. 

The church is erected of “ picked stocks,” 
relieved with bands of Portland stone, and having 
a moulded and weathered kiln-brick plinth. The 
grand entrance in Ann-street is one of the best 
features of the church. Above the doorway isa 
eanopied niche of Portland stone, which will 
receive the statue of the patron saint. Red 
kiln-bricks in various patterns form diaper-work 
above this, and the circular window, 
which is 20 ft. in diameter, further relieves the 
view from being a mere mass of brickwork. This 
window is carried out with a good deal of work, 
and is filled with cathedral stained glass. Open- 
ings for ventilation are made in the brickwork, 
and in a larger opening the great bell of the 
church is to be seen from the outside. The 
‘north end is not so highly ornamented, its prin- 
cipal features being two plain windows with 
pointed heads, und three balconies for purposes 
of obtaining convenient access to the outside for 
repairs, when so required. The windows in the 
sides are eighteen in number, nine small ones, 
and nine larger ones, the whole of them being 
glazed with the same description of tinted glass 
as in the others. 

The roof is covered with black, reddish, and 
green tiles laid diagonally, and finished with a 
cresting of red earthenware. The north end is 





surmounted by a light plain iron cross, and the 
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south end by a heavier gilt cross, 15 ft. in 
height. 

Internally, a prominent feature at the north 
end is a cross, hewn out of chalk, 20 ft. in height, 
which has on it the figure of our Saviour, painted 
from a drawing by Mr. 8. Bell. The commanion- 
table is placed on an elevated platform, reached 
by a number of steps paved with encaustic tiles, 
and although the chancel fittings are mainly 
temporary, some expenditure has been made in 
the decoration of the “table,” and in erecting 
behind it a wall, to screen entrance to a vestry, 
which is at this end of the church. There is a 
choir organ by Holditch; the gallery for the 
grand organ is not yet built. The choir-stalls 
will be in the usual place. 

The pulpit is a plain square-looking structure 
on the left-hand side, looking from the great door- 
way. One thousand chairs, with a ledge on each 
for books, have been supplied by Mr. H. Nye, of 
Brighton-place. Reckoning 6 superficial feet for 
each worshipper, there will be accommodation 
for something like 1,500 persons, but of course 
on @ crush this accommodation can be very much 
increased. The seats will be arranged so as to 
leave one passage down the centre, and probably 
one on each side. 








DUBLIN DRAINAGE SCHEMES. 


Tue muddle grows; report follows report; 
committees meet, resolve, and dissolve ; counsel 
get fees, and give opinion; engineers draw and 
scheme; but nothing practical comes of all this 
worry. The Liffey still stinks; and Dublin, the 
capital city, remains the most fever-stricken, un- 
healthy spot in the kingdom,—a by - word of 
local government and Home Rule. 

We have now the “ Report of the three inde. 
pendent Engineers appointed to consider the 
Fifty-seven Plans for the Purification of the 
Liffey.” They condemn all the plans submitted, 
and, like wise men, propose their own, which may 
be briefly described as two high-level sewers, 
one on each side of the river. Starting from a 
discharging point about two miles down the 
river from Carlisle Bridge,—and this point will 
be 5 ft. 6 in. above low water of spring tide, Ord- 
nance datum,—these two intercepting sewers 
will contour the city from east to west. They 
will discharge by gravitation during four hours 
of ebb; so there will be eight hours’ storage 
required. This gives the outline of the new (?) 
scheme; we will not mind details. Comparing 
it with the “ Dublin Main Drainage,” which it is 
supposed to supersede and improve upon, we 
remark that it leaves out altogether the low- 
level system,—consequently the pumping re- 
quired, and the most expensive part of that pro- 
ject. So it re-drains all the high ground, but 
the low districts, which have now no drainage, 
are left untouched. We venture to say that 
their plan will not affect one-half of the popula- 
tion living in the city. The poor, low-lying, 
densely-crowded, fever-stricken districts along 
the quays on each side, and from Sackville-street 
to the north wall, and from Brunswick-street to 
the river, cannot be drained without pumping. 
So their plan is useless for the worst. 

The Report names the streets through which 
the proposed sewer will run, thereby inferring 
that they drain the district above. This cannot 
be. They must be too high in the said streets 
to intercept the old sewers, and their house con- 
nexions. Take it thus: the proposed sewer starts 
at 5 ft. 6 in. above Ordnance datum, the gradient 
will be, say 3 ft. per mile,—four miles to the 
city = 17 ft. 6 in. in all in Herny-street or the 
Quays,—but the level of the street is from 21 ft. 
to 24 ft.; the areas and sewers are from 12 ft. 
to 14 ft. below this, that is to say 10 ft. to 12 ft. 
above Ordnance ; but the intercepting sewer is 
17 ft. 6 in.! So the drainage must go, as of 
yore, to the river. 

Again, by the Main Drainage Act of 1870-71, 
the Corporation agree to take the sewage of 
Pembroke, Rathmines, Kilmainham, &c., and they 
to contribute a rate in aid. This new scheme 
cannot fulfil this arrangement, so the Act, the 
loan, the rate, powers granted, time lost, great 
expense, and, worst of all, a huge pile of dead 
and dying,—all have gone, wasted, by sheer 
neglect and incapacity. 

We will not speak of the Ballysmutten scheme; 
it is simple nonsense, and spoils what might be 
a practical report. Imagine—“ pees 


river bed, 50 miles long, with 52,000 gals. of 
water, per minute for four hours, and arriving 
like an express train just in time, for low water 
in Dublin! 

Why ofall plans, theone most important, most 





spoken of, which has already expended 20,0001. 
of Dublin taxes, should never have been alluded 
to, reported upon, or submitted to the engineers, 
appears most strange. 

For what purpose was it withheld? Were its 
merits feared ? Did they dread its success, and 
trembled least the engineers should report that 
it alone, of all the plans, succeeded in solving 
the question, and should be carried out ? There 
are men who do not want a complete scheme, or 
any scheme. No, let Home Rule live, but let the 
poor man die in his undrained hovel, of sewage 
fever. 

Neville’s “ Main Drainage” is the only solu- 
tion that promises success, but it is far too 


costly for Dublin, 750,0001., or 21. per head of a 


poor population, living in 25,000 houses. But it 
could be much reduced without affecting in any 
way its utility; for during its passage through 
Parliament there were a number of absurd 
clauses inserted, and afterwards, to conciliate 
obstinate opponents, many things were promised 
which cost much to fulfil. They proved fatal, 
which was perhaps foreseen and wanted. The 
outfall pipes were continued further, and into 
deeper water, than was requisite. They were 
also moved seaward from the North Bull wall at 
great expense. The discharge of sewage was 
restricted to four hours’ ebb tide, thereby entail- 
ing an enormous increase of storage, which had 
also to be covered. This roof alone would cost 
40,0001., to judge the cost of other things. The 
seawall along Clontarf-road had to be built and 
maintained, the roadway widened to 50 ft. At 
the crossing of the Liffey, the massive founda- 
tions of the future “O’Connell” Bridge were to 
be built, and the pipe track in the river to be 
cut ont of solid rock, 6 ft. below spring tides, 
and last, the quays were to be widened, at a cost 
of 30,000/.! Mr. Neville had nothing to do 
with all this reckless expenditure. 

Away with all this work. Let drainage be 
drainage. Give up the North Bull idea. Adopt 
the outfall of the engineers on the north side, at 
the end of the concrete wall. Have the pumping- 
station a plain low shed (no palace this time), 
beside the reservoir, which need not be covered. 
Why should it have a roof more than the 
present river, which is nothing more than a 
sewage tank? Leave out Arbour Hill high-level 
sewer: it is not worth the money. Let your 
pumps be only capable of lifting the summer 
flow of the sewage; let the rain and the floods 
go to the river: they will do no harm in the 
winter, so the pumping will be very small, and 
the rate from the townships will cover it ; and 
yet all the low-lying districts will be well 
drained. 

This modification (it is Mr. Neville’s old plan, 
before Sir J. Bazalgette came on the North Bal!) 
of the famous “ main drainage,” could be done 
for 350,0001., by the powers granted by the 
special Act, before the Dublin Main Drainage 
Act was passed. The whole will be inside the 
city boundary, and will not require any private 
property to be purchased,—another saving. 
Let London ideas pass,—cut down all useless 
expense,— Drainage alone to be the watchword ; 
and let Dublin and her Liffey cease to be a by- 
word of scorn. A. B. & C. 





WOOD CARVING IN ITALY. 


THERE is no art in Italy making more serious 
progress than that of hand wood-carving. More 
properly speaking, no art is being revived with 
such care and thought as that of the intaglia-. 
tara, of which such beautiful specimens are seen 
throughout Italy in her churches and old palaces, 
but in greatest perfection in the choir of Siena 
Cathedral and in her Palazzo della Comunita. 

The art in that deeply interesting old town 
has never entirely died out. Clever carvers have 
always been found there; but in the beginning 
of this century the work was more decidedly 
revived by Antonio Barbetti, a native of Siena, 
who with his two sons repaired to Florence, 
where a chance of greater ment might 
be expected. The latter are now following in 
the track of their father’s initiatory work, and 
sending out works from their establishment of 
high artistic excellence, combined with admirable 
workmanship. We have just seen their last 
work now expedited to its owner, Mr. Philip 
Wright, of Church Stoke, Montgomery. The 
object, of Cinque -cento style, consists of a 
lectern and genujlessorio, or kneeling-stool, and 
sedilia, on a low platform, intended for a room 
set apart for family prayer and reading. The 
platform is raised about 8 in. from the ground 
The lectern is carved on the sides and front with 
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highly-finished alto-relievi, in front by a group 
of angels in the style of those of Fra Angelico ; 
the lateral compartments with subjects repre- 
senting respectively the healing of Nathan, and 
the blessing of little children by our Lord. The 
upright panel, supporting the lectern, has on 
either side carved columns; the panel itself 
is adorned by an alto-relievo,—Christ teaching in 
the Temple. The drapery of the figures is 
remarkably good and graceful. The lectern can 
be brought near to the seat when employed for 
lengthened reading, or adapted to the person’s 
height when kneeling before it. 

The sedilia, or chair, is in form conformable 
to modern comfort, the back being hollowed for 
giving ease. In the inside of the back of the 
sedilia are carved, within an oval moulding, the 
anagram “ 1.H.S.,” surrounded by angels’ heads. 
On each side, in niches, are the fall-length figures 
of 8t. Peter and St. Paul, with their character- 
istic symbols. The top of the back is semi- 
circular, adorned with carefully wrought intaglios, 
surmounted by two angels supporting the Bible. 
The arms of the chair rest on angels and open 
carving. The seat rests on two brackets, termi- 
nating in two lion’s claws. 

The rear of the sedilia, slightly convex, is 
covered with carved ornamentation, and the 
whole redounds much to the talent of the artist, 
Rinaldo Barbetti. 








OPENING OF THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH, HACKNEY. 


THE new church, for the Apostolic Catholic 
or Irvingite community, in Mare-street, Hackney, 
has been consecrated and opened for service. 
The work since the commencement has been 
carried on with great expedition. In September 
last year operations were commenced, and in 
February this year the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone was performed. The architec- 
ture is in a mixed Gothic style, betraying 
English and French features freely treated. The 
church consists of nave, transepts, chancel, and 
south aisle to chancel, the latter having apsidal 
terminations. The walls are finished with stock 
bricks, red and white courses being used in 
patterns and lines for the arched work of the 
windows and doors within. Bath stone has been 
used for the dressings of the chief entrance- 
door, window tracings, corbels to arches, and 
chancel-arch inside. Beart’s moulded bricks are 
externally used for the plinths and string-courses. 
The roof isa hammer-beam one, with two prin- 
cipals, and three intermediate stop-chamfered 
purlins, and 1}-in. sheeting. The transept 
vaulting is one of the principal features of the 
church, and is well executed. The transept 
principals are 50 ft. in span, with a rise of about 
25 ft. Three lancet windows light the chancel, 
and the wall underneath is panelled in pitch- 
pine, with tracery at the head. The altar is of 
Caen stone, with columns, the panel-work 
on the head being carved in trefoil-pattern. 
The altar-top is a slab of red Mansfield, 8 ft. 
long by 3 ft. 2 in. wide, and 4 in. thick. The 
pulpit is of oak (raised on a Bath stone base), 
ornamented with turned columns and well- 
carved tracery. The seats are open, and are of 
yellow deal, stained and varnished, and provision 
is made under the seats for hats or other articles 
during service. The organ is the old one belong- 
ing to Bishopsgate Charch, now disused ; but it 
has been altered and repaired by Mr. Jones, of 
Brompton. The floor of the church is concrete ; 
but the central and side aisle passages are laid 
with black and red tiles, in pattern. The sanc- 
tuary has encaustic tiles. The seats in the 
chancel, which are more ornamented, are for the 
choir and members of the mini There is a 
massive brass lectern, ornamented with the figure 
of an eagle, the gift of a member, and the church 
is lighted by twelve brass standards of nine 
lights each. On the whole within, the sittings, 
the fittings, and the furniture of the church show 
conscientious work. The roof outside is marked 
at the intersection by a /léche, which is covered 
with oak shingle, the sheeting of the roof proper 
having a coating of asphalte roofing-felt under 
its external covering of Staffordshire tiles. Ad- 
joining or appended to the church are a minister’s 
residence, a church-house for the keeper or 
deacon in charge, a vestry, and other rooms and 
offices, and good sanitary accommodation. 

Additional ornamentation within and without 
will be added as funds permit, and a steeple is 
intended. The building has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. John Drake, architect, 
Rochester ; but modifications were necessitated 
during the work. The builder was Mr. C. R. 
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Tarner, Aldgate; his son, Mr. C. Tarner, jun., 
acting as clerk of works. Mr. Samuel Smith, 
Malvern-road, was the decorator. The structure 
was designed to accommodate between 400 and 
500 worshippers, and the cost, exclusive of the 
organ, has been upwards of 5,0001, An improve- 
ment could be carried out in front of the church 
in the widening of the roadway, and the com- 
munity of this church are willing to contribute 
their share by transferring to the metropolitan 
or district authorities a strip of ground 152 ft. 
long by 6 ft. deep, at the cost of 4007. This sum 
would enable them to put up an ornamental 
railing outside the church. Tne throwing of this 
strip of land into the roadway would greatly 
improve that part of Mare-street where the 
church is situated, and which is extremely 
narrow at present. 








PUBLIC LIGHTING BY METER. 


A RECENT report from the vestry clerk of 
Chelsea shows that the price paid by this parish 
for gas has increased largely within the last year 
ortwo. In 1872 it was about 4,000. per annum ; 
it is now at the rate of nearly 4,700/. In 1872 
the prices per lamp were 41. 10s. and 41., of the 
two companies respectively; now they are 
51. 2s. 6d. and 61. 2s. 6d. respectively. 

The plan recently adopted by the parishes of 
Paddington and St. Pancras consists of paying 
for the gas consumed by measurement, ove 
meter being affixed to every twelfth lamp, and 
the average of the meter registration governing 
the whole consumption; of the parishes them- 
selves lighting, extinguishing, and repairing the 
lamps; and of lighting them after sunset and 
extinguishing them before sunrise. 

Applying the figures used by Paddington to 
this parish, Mr. Lahee shows that the saving 
would be about 1,400/. per annum. 

The cost of the meters and things connected 
therewith, for seventy-five lamps, one in twelve 
of those in the parish, would be abont 5001. 





THE LIABILITY OF A GOVERNMENT OR 
A LOCAL AUTHORITY FOR NEGLECT 
TO ENFORCE ITS LAWS. 


THE proposal to make the Government or local 
authorities liable for the damage done by the re- 
cent gunpowder explosion, on the ground that no 
legislative measures were adopted for the safe 
transport of the gunpowder, or no means taken to 
ensure existing laws being enforced, receives a 
curious illustration in a somewhat analogous case 
which has recently occurred in America. 

In Jane, 1873, the timber-yard of Messrs. E. 

Roberts & Co., Cincinnati, was destroyed by fire, 
which resulted from the burning of some 40,000 
gallons of oils, pretroleum, &c., which were 
stored in violation of a city ordinance upon pre- 
mises adjoining those of Messrs. Roberts & Co. 
This ordinance provided that no greater quantity 
than three barrels, or 100 gallons, of such oils 
should be stored in any one place within that 
portion of the corporate limits of the city (that 
is, where the fire occurred) unless the place of 
storage was under the surface of the earth, or 
was inclosed by a levée or earth embankment, 
and was certified toas being secure from over- 
flowing the adjoining premises, and unless the 
owner thereof or person storing had obtained a 
licence to store such oils in accordance with the 
provisions of the ordinance. 

When the fire broke out the quantity of oil 
stored was in excess of the quantity allowed by 
the ordinance, and action was taken by the 
owners of the timber-yard to recover from the 
city the amount of the damage caused, which was 
estimated at 30,000 dols., on the ground that the 
loss was occasioned by the neglect of the city 
authorities to enforce the ordinance referred to. 
It was also alleged that the attention of the 
authorities had often been called to the facts, 
and demand made upon them to enforce the 
ordinance. For these reasons it was claimed 
that the city was liable to the plaintiffs. The 
petition was demurred to on the ground that no 
cause of action was stated therein, and the 
court sustained the demurrer, holding that the 
oils not having been in the possession or control 
of the city, it could not be held liable for its acts 
of omission or commission with respect thereto; 

it not being the policy of governments to indem. 
nify individuals for losses sustained either from 
the want of proper laws or from the inadequate 

enforcement of laws made to secure the property 
of individuals where such loss is occasioned by 
the unlawful personal acts of third persons, or 
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the unlawful use by third persons of their pro. 
perty, and the mere omission of the municipality 
to pass and enforce such laws. 

Whether this view would be taken by an 
English court in case of proceedings being taken 
by those who suffered from the late gunpowder 
explosion, we have no means of judging. But 
that Parliament is morally responsible for not 
framing some provision to preveut such catas- 
trophes is the general opinion of the country. 





PROPOSED NEW WORKS AND BUILDINGS 
AT CARDIFF. 


Extension of the Borough Boundaries. — The 
Corporation of Cardiff are about to take steps 
for extending the boundaries of the borough, and 
also for constructing several public works and 
buildings, and with the view of carrying out 
these objects they have resolved to give the 
necessary notices for applying to Parliament 
during the next session for powers of a very im- 
portant and comprehensive character. The Bill 
to be applied for provides for including within 
the Parliamentary and municipal borough of 
Cardiff the towns or districts of Canton and 
Routh, the last named locality alone containing 
a population of 12,000. It is also urged that the 
city of Llandaff, immediately adjoining, ought 
also to be absorbed in the borough, inasmuch as 
merchants and others having their places of 
business in Cardiff, are constantly erecting resi- 
dences in the neighbourhood of Llandaff, and 
thereby avoid the local rates imposed in Cardiff ; 
but when the Bill was undergoing discussion 
it was suggested by the legal advisers of the 
corporation that as Llandaff was an ancient 
city and a bishop’s see, it was highly improbable 
that Parliament would consent to its being 
merged in a comparatively modern commercial 
town. There appeared, however, to be a desire 
that Llandaff should be included in the Bill, it 
being stated that it could be withdrawn should 
Parliament be adverse, and the probability there- 
fore is that the corporation will ask for powers 
to include it within the limits of the extended 
borough as well as Canton and Routh. The Bill 
also contains a clause providing for the erection 
of two new bridges for the purpose of uniting 
Canton and Routh with Cardiff, and also bridges 
under or over the South Wales Railway, as a 
communication between Canton and Grange- 
town, and between Routh and the East Moors. 
It likewise provides for powers to purchase land 
for the erection of a new cattleemarket and 
slaughterhouses; also to purchase twenty-nine 
acres of land for the enlargement of the ceme- 
tery; likewise powers to obtain land belonging 
to the Marquis of Bate and Lord Tredegar, for 
the construction of a public recreation-ground ; 
together with powers to purchase the gas and 
water works. 

The Marquis of Bute and the Public Buildings 
in Cardif.—The Free Ltbrary Buildings.— 
Apropos of the proposed extension of the borough 
boundaries, and the new works above-named, 
their appear to be some rather unpleasant mis- 
understandings between the Marquis of Bute and 
the local authorities as to the erection of build- 
ings of a public character in Cardiff, and these 
differences have led, amongst other things, to 
the abandonment of a project for a free library 
and museum, which it was proposed to erect at 
an outlay of 20,0001, It seems that some time 
ago a committee was formed in Cardiff for the 
erection of a free library and museum, and that 
negotiations were opened with the Marquis of 
Bate for the purchase of a site. The site which 
the committee desired to obtain for the building 
was objected to by the Marquis, who, through 
his agent, wrote to the committee to the effect 
that “the library and museum buildings which 
they proposed to erect were too commanding, 
and that a building of less ambitious proportions 
would be more adequate to the social and intel. 
lectual requirements of the town.” He offered 
them a site in a back street, at 2501. a year, on 
a lease of ninety-nine years; and it appears that 
as they had a difficulty in obtaining any other 
site, in consequence of nearly all the land in 
Cardiff belonging to the Marquis, the committee 
were disposed to accept this offer. It subse. 
quently, however, transpired that the Marquis 
demanded absolute control of the library build. 
ing after its erection, and he also requested that 
one of six London architects named should be 
the architect for the new building. The com- 
mittee objected to the Marquis, as the ground 
landlord, having supreme control over a building 





upon which they proposed to expend 20,0001., 
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and they also objected to the stipulations as to 
the six architects. They wrote to the Marquis, 
asking him whether they were to understand 
that he reserved to himself absolute control of 
the building after its erection, and also whether 
it was his lordship’s intention to insist upon 
either of the six gentlemen proposed to them as 
architect for the building. They added, that 
they were aware it was necessary to submit 
plans for approval, and they were prepared 
to do so in the usual manner. In answer 
the committee received the following letter 
from his lordship’s agent :—‘‘ The uis of 
Bute requests that one of the six architects 
already named may be selected, believing, as he 
does, that among their names will be found those 
of the most distinguished in their profession at 
the present time, and that a building by any one 
of these would be an ornament to the town of 
Cardiff. Lord Bute declines the painful position 
of having any gentleman’s plans, after being 
prepared and approved by the committee, suab- 
mitted to him for acceptance or rejection.” His 
lordship also adhered to his desire to have con- 
trol of the building afteritserection. On receipt 
of his lordship’s answer, the committee met 
and passed the following resolution :—‘ The 
meeting is of opinion that the resolutions 
laid before the committee by the Marquis of 
Bute, through his trustees, with respect to 
the site, are such as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the undertaking being carried out, 
and resolves that it be definitely abandoned.” 
There is also a further difficulty as to a site 
which the governors and committee of the Cardiff 
Infirmary require for the erection of a new in- 
firmary. Lord Bute recently became 

of a piece of land now occupied by barracks, in 
exchange for the site upon which new barracks 
are now being erected, and the committee made 
an application for this ground. An answer 
has been received to the effect that Lord Bute 
was prepared to grant a lease of four acres, for 
ninety-nine years, at a ground-rent of 2501. per 
annum; but the governors of the infirmary are 
of opinion that a public institution of this kind 
ought not to be erected on leasehold land, and 
they wish to get Lord Bute’s consent to exchange 
it for land which might be purchased elsewhere. 
The failure of the free library and museum pro- 
ject, more especially, seems to have caused an 
intense feeling of irritation in Cardiff, and 
amongst some portions of the inhabitants the 
opinion appears to be strongly entertained that 
the Marquis of Bute has stood in the way of 
public buildings and places of instruction and 
recreation being erected in the town. He is 
charged with not having given the slightest 
help, either by purse or by counsel, towards im- 
proving and beautifying the streets or public 
buildings of Cardiff, which, it is said, is utterly 
and shamefally destitute of all appliances for 
art, culture, and learning. He is alleged to 
have refased sites for the erection of several 
charches, chapels, and schools, as well as land 
for a public park, notwithstanding that he is the 
owner of almost the entire town of Cardiff, and 
receives an almost fabulous yearly income. 
Whether such charges are or are not justifiable 
we are not in a position to state. 








SMOKE AND WATER. 


Sir,—While I frankly admit that no persons 
have a right to inflict nuisances on their neigh- 
bours, either by fouling rivers with sewage 
matter or vomiting forth dense masses of smoke, 
yet it is frequently next to impossible to get rid 
of the former or to prevent the latter. 

I am now placed in such a predicament ; for 
after expending 15,0001. on the erection of a 
manufactory, and building a chimney 250 ft. in 
height to carry off the smoke, with all the best 
modern appliances attached to the boilers for 
consuming as muah of it as possible, actions at 
law and injunctions in Chancery are hurled at 
me from all quarters, and the cry is, “ Shut the 
works up,” before I have fully commenced 
operations. This advice, you may suppose, I am 
not prepared to follow, except in the last ex- 
tremity. : 

I have heard that, by fixing in the chimney, 
immediately above the inlet for the flues, iron or 
copper pipes, with numerous small holes in them, 
and laying on to these a constant supply of water, 
a fine spray is formed, which effectually beats 
down all the smuts and blacks, and these are 
carried off a with the water by an under- 
ground drain. Unfortunately for myself, I have 





never seen this tried, nor can any one to whom I 
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have applied inform me where itis to be seen in 


As the subject is one of blic im 
ance, and as it affects fiber ae indirectly otly 
thousands of others as well as myself, I crave 
your permission to ventilate it in your columns 
trusting that some of your numerous readers will 
be able not only to help me in my difficulties, 
but also in so doing be giving the benefit of their 
experience to many others like myself who 
would be willing to expend any amount of money 
in preventing a nuisance if they did but know 
how. ARCHITECT. 

*,* The scheme alluded to is described and 
illustrated in a book by the late Mr. C. J. 
Richardson. 





THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the last usual weekly meeting of the 
Board, Mr. F. Fowler moved,—“ That , Fate the 
Board finally decide on the gradients of the 
new road to be made from Chariug-cross to the 
Victoria Embankment, the engineer do report 
on the feasibility of constructing a bridge over 
the Thames in continuation of such new road.” 
Mr. Fowler stated that the inhabitants of the 
large district of South London between Waterloo 
and Westminster bridges felt great inconvenience 
from the want of carriage accommodation across 
the river, and said it was only a question of 
time as to the erection of another bridge at 
Charing-cross. He wished to show the engineer 
who might have the charge of the construction 
of such bridge, that the Board of Works, in con- 
structing new streets, had had such a contingency 
before them in ap of the designs for such 
streets. In seconding motion, Mr. Richard- 
son said the Board had promised to do what 
they could towards freeing the metropolitan 
bridges from toll, and it might be that they 
would have to pay more for the buying up of 
the Waterloo-bridge tolls than it would cost them 
to construct a new bridge. If anuther bridge 
were to be constructed, it would certainly have 
the effect of reducing the value of Waterloo. 
bridge, and thereby a saving would be effected. 
After some discussion, however, the motion was 
put and lost. A small grant was made for the 
planting of Leicester-square with bulbs, plane- 
trees, poplars, and elms. A recommendation 
from the Parks and Commons Committee, to the 
effect that the amended tender of Mr. Meston 
(amounting to 5,3571., instead of 6,2801.), to 
carry out the alterations in Southwark-park, be 
accepted, was adopted, the planting being carried 
out by the Board’s own men, at a cost of 2181. 

It is to be regretted that the Board rejected 
the motion as to the bridge. A very wide bridge 
is wanted here, to connect the land on each side 
of the river. 








EXPLOSION, REGENT’S PARK. 


Sir,—Much interest has been shown by the 
public for the sufferers through this awful explo- 
sion, numerous meetings have been held, and 
subscriptions set on foot to redress losses occa- 
sioned by the dread visitation; but as yet only 
abont 4,0001. have been subscribed to compensate 
damages extending nearly half a mile on all 
sides, and the utter havoc of house property in 
the immediate vicinity of Macclesfield Bridge ; 
whole ranges of houses from Portland-terrace to 
the York and Albany Gate, and many in the 
vicinal roads and streets, have been shattered,— 
windows blown in, the roofs and partitions 
broken, and in consequence the occupants have 
left them. In the immediate vicinity, “ volte- 
face” to the explosion, Stockley Lodge, Towns- 
hend House, North Lodge, and several smaller 
houses, have been wrecked to ruin. On an 
average, these large mansions will take 1,0001. 
each to reinstate them, and there are at least 
twenty more that will need 1001. each, besides 
the wide range of street houses, the doors and 
windows whereof have been smashed. 

A committee has been formed, and held meet- 
ings, in order to take law proceedings against 
the Canal Company; but this appears to be a 
matter of doubtful issue, and whatever may 
evene therefrom, the decision can be procras- 
tinated to a distant future. Meanwhile, the 
terraces facing our beautiful park are all dis. 
figured and deformed, and the owners of the 
property, in many instances, unable to repair 
their tenantless buildings. The explosion has 
desolated, it is true, but a limited space, but it 
is a national calamity, and might have occurred 
anywhere. No insurance company will admit 


liability, nor can any Governmental aid from 





ublic funds be made applicable to the occasion. 

‘o what source, then, can the sufferers appeal 
for recompense or aid? Surely there is but one, 
and that i - age’ oe eg public for a volun- 

contribution. Such a source, if properl 

pe Ba could not fail to meet every Sie 
of the dread desolation which has befallen one 
of the most beautiful spots in the metropolis. 


STREET CLEANSING APPARATUS. 


Sir,—Knowing how willing you are to assist, 
through the medium of your widely-circulated 
paper, those unfortunates who, by the prospects 
of handsone gains, are frequently gulled into 
spending a large amount of time, and often 
money also, in preparing drawings, &c., for 
public competitions, I venture to seek your aid 
in the following matter, the details of which have 
already appeared in the Builder; but in case 
some of your readers may not have read them 
— I will, by your kind permission, reiterate 

em. 

In February last an advertisement was pub- 
lished ineyour columns purporting to be issued 
from the Asphalte Central Committee, No, 14, 
Palmerston-buildings, E.C., desiring to receive 
designs for an apparatus for flushing and 
cleansing the asphalte pavements, which design 
was to be in accordance with certain conditions 
furnished by the committee. 

I was one amongst the many who was duped 
into sending in a drawing of a design of mine 
for the purpose. After waiting for a month or 
twol called at the committee's offices, and was 
informed that a decision was expected to be 
arrived at in the course of a week, and from time 
to time during the past nine months I have either 
called or written, and have received a somewhat 
similar reply, and so matters went on, till last 
week, when I received a letter from the com- 
mittee, stating that they had referred the deci- 
sion of the competition to a leading metropolitan 
surveyor and engineer, whose opinion is, “‘ That 
the conditions named in the circular are not 
fulfilled in any of the designs.” Now, with all 
due deference to the leading metropolitan engi- 
neer (whose name they do not quote), I am willing 
for any one to examine my designs, and feel quiet 
safe in asserting that it fulfils the said conditions 
so far as they apply to a design of that 
character. 

My object in troubling you is to know whether 
anything can be done to enforce the committee to 
award the premium offered, viz., fifty guineas; 
because, if legal steps can be taken in the matter, 
I for one would gladly unite with the other 
competitors to compel them to do so. 

A Competitor. 

*,.* We have received five other letters on the 
same subject. 





re 








COLOUR IN THE STREETS. 


Sir,—I perceive that the above subject has 
already occupied a paragraph in your columns. 
The painting the Post-office pillar-boxes of 
a bright red colour admits of justification 
{red is the royal livery colour], not merely 
on the utilitarian principle of drawing the 
attention of those who desire to post letters, 
but on the ssthetic ground of giving greater 
liveliness of appearance to our not too orna- 
mental streets. Such is your verdict; and it 
agrees with an opinion I had heard previously 
expressed. Though not of that opinion myself, 
I had qualified my dissent, by remarking that if 
a variety of smaller objects of the same colour 
were made to surround the central one, it might 
reduce the whole to harmony, and bring it into 
keeping. Suppose, for instance, a multiplicity 
of baronets’ blood-red hands were inserted into 
the walls, or attached to lamp-posts, with fore. 
finger outstretched to direct the way to the 
nearest pillar-box. 

Let us think a little of what ordinary common 
sense dictates about colour in the streets in other 
cases. The silversmith has his shop-front deco- 
rated in black and gold. At an opposite end of 
the scale of “loudness” in colour is probably to 
be found an oilman and colourman,—one who 
prominently puts forth his ability to serve 
painters and plasterers with colours and brushes 
on the most liberal terms. He illustrates his 
trade with vermilion on his shutters, vermilion on 
the facia-board, and vermilion on the great honey. 
pots that serve as acroteria to his whole frontis- 
piece. But then (though, perhaps, without ever 
going to learn at any School of Art) his decora. 
tive painter usually has the wit to balance all 


| 


this red with a corresponding quantity of the 


com ntary colour, a bright green,— Ps, 
for a centzal green honey-pot between 
two red ones. This pitch of art the Post-office 
authorities do not seem to have arrived at, 
though chance may often supply the deficiency ; 
for instance, when the red pillar-box is con- 
trasted with the foliage of a suburban garden, or 
with the dress of a lady passing by. But 
in either case, the oil-shop or the pillar-box, the 
bigness of the masses of colour makes them 
difficult to reduce to harmony, the safest way 
being to look at them from at least a furlong’s 
distance, G. M. 








LIGHT UP THE “ PILLAR-POSTS.” 


In favour of the new colour of the pillar-posts a post- 
man remarked to me this ope “They can now be 
seen a mile off.” But at night, when they are most re- 
quired, the boxes at the shops ogy Zp the pillar- 
posts are not so easily discovered. hy not surmount 
them with an ornamental red lamp? is would give a 
variegated and pleasant effect to the a and 
indicate the whereabouts of the illars in ail direc- 
tions. The name of the street might be given on the 
lamps. J.B. 








DAMP IN STRONG ROOMS. 


S1r,—I read the first communication on damp 
in strong-rooms, have read each subsequent letter 
on the subject, agree very much with your cor- 
respondent “ W.,” and think that possibly the 
following may be useful:—Each strong-room 
should be fitted, not only with a burglar- and fire- 
proof door, but with an inner gate; during the 
daytime the door should be set open, and a flexible 
tube, with a small movable gas standard affixed, 
should be carried through the gate into the room, 
and gas should be kept burning during the day. 

The advantages of this arrangement are, the 
warming of the air, the ventilation of the strong- 
room (the absence of which latter is the cause 
of trouble to your correspondent), and the cer- 
tainty that there can be no acoumulation of gas 
in the strong-room, because the flexible tube 
with the standard attached, must be removed 
before the outer door can be closed. 

T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 








HASTINGS TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


Si1r,—The result of the competition has sug- 
gested to me the following reflections :—Sup- 
posing that a corporation requires a new build- 
ing of any magnitude, and wishes to get the 
benefit of a public competition, at the same time 
intending to give the work either to some local 
man or a county surveyor, what easier mode can 
be devised than to advertise for architects to 
send in designs, and then return them with some 
such resolutions as the following ?— 

1st, That the Council, having ascertained with the aid 
of @ competent surveyor, that the cost of erecting the 
proposed new Town Hall from any of the plans and de- 
signs which have been sent in would far exceed ‘the 
amount sanctioned to be laid out for that purpose, such 
plans and designs be returned to the respective 
competitors, 

2nd. That the whole matter be referred back to the 
Town Hall Building Committee for them to report to the 
Council thereon. 

3rd. That the surveyor pack up the whole of the plans 
immediately, and returnthem to the several competitors.” 

Of course, I would not insinuate that such a 
body as the Hastings Town Council would be 
guilty of such conduct. Oh dear, no! I am 
not responsible for the elegance of the style of 
the third resolution ; it is, however, very sug- 
gestive. A CoMPETIToR. 


Srr,—As there appears to us no doubt that 
the Town Council have, in returning all the 
drawings submitted in competition without even 
awarding the premiums, exceeded the powers 
reserved to them in the instructions to archi- 
tects, we have asked those of the other com- 
petitors whose names have reached us to meet 
us at 23, Bedford-row, London, on Monday next 
(November 2nd), at three p.m. We should be 
very glad if all other competitors would join us 
at that time, or communicate with either of us 
by letter if unable to attend personally. 

Your kindly inserting this will, Sir, be of great 
assistance in helping us to maintain the interests 
of the profession, which appears in this case to 
have been treated with such levity. 

Tnomas VERITY, 
Lacy W. Rives. 


Srr,—I have been professionally consulted by one of the 
competing architects for the erection of this town-hall in 
reference to the course pursued by the Hastings Town 
Council in rejecting the whole of the designs, 








My client considers that the Council has not acted in 
accordance with its own conditions, and that the com- 
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titors have been badly treated. He thinks they should 

paver together to consider whether any steps should be 
taken to show the Town Council that it cannot with im- 
punity depart from the conditions on its behalf, 
and which regulated the action of the competitors. Tam 
instructed, through the medium of your journal, to request 
those competitors who feel themselves oe by the 
conduct of the Town Council to furnish their names and 
addresses to me in confidence, with a view to a meeting 
being held to look at the whole matter, and to decide upon 
the steps to be taken. é : > 

Will you please insert this letter in your next issue 

32, Walbrook, J. Patrenein.. 


*,* We have received a number of other 
letters complaining of the condact of the town 
council in this case, conduct we do not hesitate 
to stigmatise as dishonest and shameful ; though 
we may hope that, in acting as they have done, 
they overlooked the actual nature of their 
behaviour. We trust they will at once reconsider 
their decision. LbiGGins 








TEMPLE BAR STOPS THE WAY. 


Sia,—Notwithstanding that the removal of Temple Bar | had 
passed fro i 


m sy to necessity, apparent and 
uncontroverted, determined by its own disintegration and 
the increased width to be given to the thoroughfare, it is 
still allowed to linger,—an obstruction to traffic, a likely 
source of danger, an eyesore (in its present state), and 
irritant. 

For months vehicular traffic has been doomed to assume 
® funeral pace passing its portal, and the time seems 
distant when it will be permitted to recover its wonted 
liveliness. Why should this state of things continue, 


being objectionable and removable? What is the set off | len 


or gain for the inconvenience suffered ? Clearly nothing. 
Then why should not the Bar be at onceremoved? There 
is no 1 
time can and should be given to this consideration 
none is wanted for its removal,—it stands condemned. 
Numerous prints of it are extant. Accurate measure- 
ments, if not already, can be teken, and therefrom draw- 
ings prepared. If that will not suffice, its very stones 
can be numbered, as suggested by Mr. W. Bardwell in 
your columns,—removed, and in exact similitude put 
together in; but let its new site be well cared for, lest 
it me little better than a nuisance in another place. 
The Embankment, the spot chosen by Mr. Bardwell, 
would seem particularl en ee Erected there, 
the old Bar could not otherwise than insignificant 
and out of place, ite scale being so ——— 
Tuos, R, Ricuanps, 








THE WILMINGTON FIGURE. 


S1n,—By the omission of two or three words, through 
curtailment of my observations made at Wilmington on 
the 15th instant, it would appear that I think a ‘‘ rake and 
scythe’ might have been the instruments the figure on the 
Downs was originally represented as holding. : 

My preceding statements, referred to somewhat in detail 
by the East Susser News — the Bri Herald 
under ar; nts “ already published” in their columns, 
show that I did not think so. The sentence should be, 
“The staves might or might not have been intended for 
the embl he had already mentioned”; i.e., the emblems 
found in the hands of certain Oriental deities described in 
@ preceding sentence. The outline placed in my hands 
was . —_ caricature, and, but that it raised a laugh, 
would have passed unp in any — ; 

oun 8, Pusx*. 











WHAT IS A HOUSE, QUOAD VOTING? 


Ar a court for the revision of the list of persons entitled 
to vote at the election of members for Parliament, Joba 
Mavis claimed a vote fora house. The claimant occupies 
two rooms on the ground floor of a house in Tramwell- 
gate. Access is obtained to the rooms through a door in 
the passage leading from the street. Lower down the 

is a staircase leading to some tenements upstairs. 
fn the yard through the e is a cottage, the occupant 
of which uses the passage, and there is no outer door to 


Counsel for the claimant submitted that as there was no 
outer door to the passage no objection could be offered. 

The Revising Barrister (Mr. Heath) said the 61st section 
of the Act provided that a house meantany part of a bouse 
occupied. as a separate dwelling and ly rated to 
the relief of the poor. How could 
that the two rooms occupied by the claimant were a 
separate dwelling ? 

Counsel replied that the claimant was the only person 
whose door was in the ape there was no outer 
door at all. Therefore was in no way controlled by 
the other tenants. 

_ Revising Barrister.—But the claimant could not get 
into his rooms unless there was thie passage, and he uses 
the pessage in common with the other tenants. 

Counsel.—Yes, but a man must have a road into his 
house. In this case, there can be no question about the 
closing of the outer door. 

The Revising Barrister.—But there is the . E 
think there is sufficient ground for me to di w the 
claim, end shall decide that John Mavis is not entitled to 
¥ 


ote. 
A number of other claims similar to t 
F on ¢ he above were 








BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


Ar the last Derby borongh seesions, in the Court of 
Record, the case of Berrisford v, Coulson was decided. 
Mr. Buzzard appeared for the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff is a builder and contractor at Kilburn, It 
was stated that in August, 1873, he entered into a con- 
tract with Mr. Harper, mining engineer and contractor, 
of poor to build sixteen houses for him at Talk-o’ -the- 
Hill, He let the work to several sub-contractors, and on 
the 16th ———— the defendant agreed to do the 
slating required for the houses at 27s. 6d. per square yard, 
acco to @ specification, A contract was si , but no 
time was specified for the work to be done, a i 
aiterwards the defendant told him the slates were on their 


first to decide what shall succeed w, eugte regard 


the 
had been a breach of faith by the plaintiff, w he 
Sonat be could got dhe eed tans at a cinema ieee then 
the defendant to doi . 


accomplish the wo: than square . 
The plaintiff i that he could get « Not man 
to do the work for a less amount ori agreed 








PAYMENT FOR ARCHITECTS’ SERVICES. 


In the Leeds County Court,—before Mr. Marshall, 
Cag deg hess toe the sum of 507, was 


’ 
rendered by plaintiff to 
e case for the plaintiff was that in 1873 he received 
instructions from defendant to examine and report with 
to a building erected by a man named the 
foundations and earth work in connexion with which 
d Ne ee eee 
for certain extras which were in dispute between him and 
Stones. The t in dispute was bet 601. and 
60%, Plaintiff made the necessary examination of plans, 
&c. 8u uently, however, defendant settled the matter 
with Stones for 12, For the services rendered by plaintiff in 
this matter 2 a 3i. “ Plaintiff a oor sapeniio 
surveying the und and pre 4 8 a- 
tion for eight coomeng Beaides, | a those ions aes 
deposited with the corporation of Leeds, bas subse- 
quently withdrawn by defendant's mest, as he had 
urchased more land and had altered hisintentions. For 
is services plaintiff claimed 31/.10s. Otherservices were 
also rendered by him, the claim for which brought up the 
total to the amount sued for. 

The defence was that defendant and plaintiff were con- 
nected in other business matters, and the latter had 
taken upon himself to do the work in respect of which he 
now claimed without receiving any instructions whatever 
from defendant. 

The Judge gave s verdict for the amount claimed with 
full costs and immediate execution, ing that a more 
shameful defence he never knew, 











ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue first meeting of the session will take 
place on Monday next, the 2nd of November. 
The president, Sir G. Gitbert Scott, R.A., will 
deliver an opening address. The presentation 
of the Royal Medal for 1874 will take place ; but 
in consequence of a domestic bereavement, Mr. 
Street will receive it by deputy. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


memoranda on this subject. 

University College.—The lectures “ On Ancient 
Architecture as a Fine Art” will be delivered 
by Professor Lewis from October 6th to the 
end of January. “On Architecture from the 
Medizval to the Renaissance Periods,” from 
February to the end of the Session. Lectures 
“On Construction,” from October to the end of 
the session. 

King’s College—Lectures are given in the 
“Arts of Construction” by Professor Kerr. 
There are also two classes for the study of 
architectural drawing and shading, descriptive 
geometry, and surveying and levelling. 








DAMAGE BY SMOKE AND SOOT. 
BYRNE v, THE WEARDALE IRON COMPANY. 


In this action, at Bishop Auckland County 
Court, the plaintiff sought to recover the sum of 
101., the amount of damage done to trees and 
plants in the plaintiff's garden by the smoke 
which issued from the blast furnace of the 
Weardale Iron Company. From the evidence 
adduced it appeared that the plaintiff's garden 
is about two acres in extent, and is attached to 
the house. The defendants’ blast furnaces are 
a short distance off, and great damage had been 
done to the pear and apple trees, fruit-bushes, 





forenight.| ond vegetables by the smoke and soot. The de- 


fendants did not seek to escape by pleading a 


Tue Council of the Institute publish some |i 
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heavy 

ite So aoa ue eee 
suit is to t against another company 
for damage done to the exterior of a stone 
mansion, by defacing the white stone and paint 








ber, 1873, and 37,732 tons in ber 
er . To Russia the exports were pa 11,196 


tons, a8 compared! with 29,054 tons in 1873. 

the year’s exports, the United States 
took 85,454 tons in 1874, against 151,972 
tons in the corresponding period of 1873, and 
378,053 tons in 1872, The falling off, therefore, 
is remarkable. The value of the railway iron 
exported in 1874 was 722,1401., as compared 
with 1,192,8251. in September, 1873, and 
1,093,6551. in September, 1872. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Dudley.—The Kate’s-hill School Board Schools 
have been opened in presence of the chairman 
(Mr. Geo. Thompson) and a few members of the 
Board, but there was no formal ceremony. The 
schools are erected on a curved site at the junction 
of Owen-street (leading from the Dixon’s Green. 


and is designed, with its contiguous class-room, 
to accommodate 195 pupils. The girls’ school, 
for ninety, and the infants’ school, for 100, with 
adjoining class-room, for thirty-seven children, 
front St. John’s-street; the teacher’s residence 
being placed between the schools at the corner 
formed by the junction of Owen-street and 
St. John’s-street. At the back of and below the 
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had 
they had met to celebrate the opening of that 
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ae to about 1,800 children. A school 
was about to be opened at Grey’s-yard, and 
that would accommodate 500 more. The present 
school had been built to accommodate 337 boys, 
428 infants, and 827 girls, making a 
1,092 children. The site, he might 
more than half an acre in extent, 
81. 17s. 11d. per head. The schools w 
what more expensive than others, but 
every convenience for the children 
had been designed by Mr. Robson, 
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there was but accommodation for 2,500 out of 
6,000 children. 6,0001. had been spent upon the 
site and the buildings. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Methley, near Leeds.—The foundation stone of 
a new chancel to the parish church of St. Oswald, 
Methley, near Leeds, was laid on the 29th ult., 
by the rector, the Hon. and Rev. P. Y. Savile. 
The nave and aisle have already been restored, 
but the dangerous state of the chancel wall has 
rendered it to rebuild that portion. It 
is also intended to erect new vestries anda 
chamber for the organ, which is by Gray & 
Davidson. A stained glass window for the east 


Mary 
is Mr. John Lister, of Aston, Rotherham, and the 
= Mr. Hugh R. Gough, of St. James’s 


—The new church of St. 


tecture. It comprises chancel, with vestry on 
the north side, and nave, with entrance porch at 
the west end of south side. The west gable is 
surmounted by a bell-turret, containing a single 
bell. The whole of the external walling and 
dressings is of local red stone; the internal 
walls of the nave are of the same material, the 


30 ft.; height of wall-plate, 17 ft.; 
ditto to ridge, 40 ft.; chancel, 21 ft. by 20 ft.; 
. in centre. 
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Liverpool.—The new chapel in connexion with | No. 

















THE BUILDER. 


amount of which was 1,5251., the work was com. 
pleted the Building Committee. The total 
cost of building, including architect’s com- 
mission, &c., is about 2,6001. The church is in- 
‘tended as a chapel-of-ease to the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Coventry, within which parish it is 
situated, and the sittings will be free and unap- 
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old church have been hung in the bell gable, and 
at the west end of the church, after being tuned by 
Messrs. Warner & Sons, of London. The build. 
ing stone and roof tiles from the old church have 


‘the Seamen’s Orphanage, Newsham Perk, has} table are provided. The wooden floors are laid, 
been formally opened by the Archbishopof York | but for want of funds the tile pavement in 


and the Bishop of the diocese. The foundation- 


passages 
stone of the chapel was laid on the Ist of August, | chancel, 


1873, by Mr. Charles Maciver. Like the Orphan-/| in nave and aisles, the pulpit, altar-rail, lectern, 
ided 


age itself, the chapel was designed by Mr. Alfred| &c., are not yet 
Waterhouse, and is in harmony both in structure | stained deal ; the 


and position with the Orphanage to which it is| ceiling being plainly decorated in colours. The 


. Its cost bas been 6,2001., of which | reredos is of Min 
. | about 2,0001. remain to be collected. The chapel, | encaastic tiles inlaid in stone ashlar and niches, 
which has been built by Messrs. Haigh & Co.,| with 


consists of a nave, transepts, and chancel. The 


’s plain red and black and 


2 


in the centre in relief. Mr. 
- Restall, of Bisley, the contractor, has carried 


| 


WwW 
nave is intended for the accommodation of the | out the work. 


genieral public, and will seat a congregation of 
about 300. The are set 


Tlanelly.—The consecration of St. Michael's 


for the | Chareb, in the town of Dafen, has taken place. 


children of the institution, and will accommodate | The church is composed of nave, two aisles, choir, 


about 400 of the little ones, Inthe angle of one | chancel, chancel aisle, and vestry 


of the transepts and the chancel is the organ- | side, with tower. It is constructed of local stone, 
chamber, in which there has been built an organ | with freestone dressings, and will accommodate 


by Willis. The walls of the exterior are of grey | about 500 people. 


brick, with an admixture of red Runcorn stone in 


Church, which has for some 


the plinth, window sills, and jambs of red terra | time past been closed to allow of reseating and 


cotta in the cornice. Internally, also, the walls 


, has been opened. For a longtime before 


cleaning 
above the dado are of grey brickwork, relieved | the alterations the long seats of the nave were 
by bands of dark grey terra cotta and red stone. | found very inconvenient, and the flooring much 


The structural timbers of the roof, which are of 
stained wood, are visible, and the seats and other 
fittings are all of pitch pine. The transepts are 
separated from the nave by two pointed arches, 
each supported in the centre by a column of 
polished red granite. The windows and 
those at either end of the building are divided by 
mullions, and enriched with traceried heads. The 


It was determined by the trustees to 
refloor and reseat the church, and at the same 
time to improve the construction of the seats 
and give a larger space between each. This 
necessitated a sacrifice of several rows of benches 
and consequent loss of forty-four sittings, but 
the improved accommodation now afforded to 
the congregation will justify this sacrifice. On 


windows of the church are, many of them at least, | removing the old floor, the joists and sleepers 


of stained glass, not a penny of the cost of which 


ornamentation, or indeed, anything which comes | dry rot, and 


the 
under that name, has been taken from the funds | of the joists and in an offensive state. This was 


of the institution. The stained windows were 
presented by friends to the Orphanage. They 


. sleeper 
are the work of Mesers. Clayton & Bell, of Lon-| vided. T. 


don. Theeast window is the gift of Mr. 


James Beazley—subject, ‘Christ blessing little | with deal. The new ro th are of pitch pine with 


Children.” The central panel contains the figure 
of Christ, after Thorwaldsen. On each side are 


In the rose-window above is the figure of the 
Son of God enthroned. Below the principal 
objects are five subsidiary panels, viz.:—1. The 
Annunciation; 2. The Meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth; 8. The Babe in the Manger; 4. The 
Presentation in the Temple; 5. Christ with the 
Doctors. The east transept windows consist of 
a rose-window, the subject being—The crucified 
Jesus and the two Marys. In four compartments 
are —l. Hagar and Ishmael; 2. 
Samuel and Eli; 3. Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple; 4. St. Paul and his Son Timothy. A 
brass plate under this window states that the 


oak 
ends. 
two panels with groups of mothers and children. om pine and 
‘wo 
weat 
iron 
sit 


Higgin, in affectionate remembrance of her 
husband. In the west transept there is a rose- 


windows in this transept are the gift of Susan K. between 5001. and 6001. 








window, with ‘a representation of Christ walking | niscmwTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


on the waters. Below are two compartments, 
the subjects illustrated being Christ stilling the 


Beazley has defrayed the cost of the decorations 
of the chancel and transept ceilings, 


having a background of azure spangled 


Aigburth Vale.—The laying of the memorial 


tempest, and Christ asleep on a pillow in the | stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel, to be erected 
ship. Besides the gift of the east window, Mr. | on a site at Aigburth Vale, has taken place. The 


building, 
the roof | hitherto used for public worship, is what may be 
with gold | termed a school-chapel, being only intended as a 


stars. Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster,|temporary structure, as it is contemplated 


did this portion of the work. 


erecting 
Poulton.—The new church of Poulton has been | brick, in the Gothic style of architecture, with 


consecrated. The edifice is built in a style some- | stone f 
what later than the Early English, and is dedi-|and the fittings beech pine. 


cated, as was the former edifice, to St. Michael | accommodation for about 250 people, and the 


and All Angels. It consists of a nave, 61 ft. by 


cost of the erection, estimated at 1,0001., exciu- 


22 ft., with a height of 38 ft. to the apex; a|sive of the land, will be borne equally by Mrs. 


chancel, 29 ft. by 18 ft., divided from the nave 


a lofty arch ; a north aisle, 61 ft. by 7 ft. 6in., | tect is Mr. Ellis Colson, 


Farnworth and Mr. John 
the builder and 


divided from the nave by four arcade arches, one | contractor is Mr. Richard Stananought. 


Bootle.—The foundation-stone of anew Con- 


an organ-chamber, 18 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in., with an | gregational Church, which is to be erected at 





the 
north aisle, and that in | in limited competition) will form in their 
all from the old church ; | a group, consisting of a transept ch 

ortland stone | tower and spire, double vestries, and, beyond 


Bootle, on a piece of land situate at the corner 


north 

.3; and a porch | of Balliol and Stanley roads, has been laid by 
ide of the nave, | Mr. J. A. Picton, of Liverpool, in nee 
. in., with outer arch and | of a large number of members of the congrega- 

jambs from the old church. The foursouth win-/|tion and others. The bui 


Messrs. Francis & George Holme, of Liverpool, 


new P 
the ' step and base added. The three bells from the | these, school-buildings, with lofty gable and 
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bell-turret. At the south-west angle will stand 


the caretaker’s house, connected with the vestries | y 


by acloister passage. The church will accom. 
modate 700 persons, and by additional galleries 
in the transepts, for which preparation is made, 
would accommodate 800 persons. The internal 
roof, about 50 ft. high, is to be covered with 
pitch-pine boarding, pierced with quatrefoil 
ornaments for ventilation, and broken into panels 
by mouldings. The material thus employed 
will have a favourable influence on the acoustics 
of the church. The space usually devoted to 
the chancel is appropriated to the organ, and 
screened off by panellings. The platform and 
minister's desk are ornamented, and imme- 
diately in their front are the seats for the choir 
and the key-board of the organ. A gallery 
occupies the tower end. There are but two 
piers with their corresponding arches in the 
church, it being the object of the architects to 
obtain for the congregation an uninterrupted 
view of the minister. The style of the buildings 
is Gothic, of an early geometric character, rather 
continental in type; but there has been no 
attempt to copy rigidly any peculiar period of 
Gothic architecture. The whole of the interior 
woodwork is to be pitch-pine. The buildings now 
to be erected consist of the church and vestries 
only, omitting tower and spire, and have been 
contracted for at a cost of 5,1301., by Mr. Samuel 
Webster, of Bootle. In laying the stone, Mr. 
Picton said he did not like the word “ chapel.” 
“Church” was the right and proper word. It 
meant that which was dedicated to the Lord, 
and that being so he thought it was a proper 
term to apply to their places of worship. He 
hoped the building would be erected without 
accident. 

Nottingham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Unitarian Church on High Pavement, Notting- 
ham, on the ground recently occupied by the old 
structure which had been removed, has taken 
place in the presence of a large number. The 
new building will cost 10,0001., exclusive of the 
land, and the style is of the thirteenth century. 
The exterior of the church is of stone, with Bath 
freestone dressing. The arches and columns 
are intended to be made of Mansfield stone and 
Forest of Dean stone, and there is every proba- 
bility that all the roof will be tiled. The extreme 
length of the nave will be 83 ft. 8 in.; depth of 
chancel, 17 ft. 6 in.; width of the nave, 35 ft.; 
width between the aisle and walls, 63 ft. 4 in.; 
width of transept, 22 ft. The principal entrance 
will be from High Pavement, and there will be 
other porch entrances to the transept, vestry, 
and choir. The seats are to be all pitch-p ne, 
the building heated by hot water, and the lights 
are to be by jets from the columns. Mr. Stewart 
Colman, of Bristol, is the architect; Messrs. 
Hodson & Facon are the builders ; and Mr. Peter 
Carr, of Bristol, is clerk of the works. 

Eston.—A Wesleyan chapel, which has been 
erected at a cost of 3,0001., has been opened at 
Eston-in-Cleveland. The chapel, which accom. 
modates 550 persons, is situated a short diatance 
from the Board schools, which are being” erected 
at an expense of 6,000]. The architect was Mr. 
Edward Taylor, of York; and the contractors 
were Messrs. Paley & Bulmer, Eston. 

Oulton.—The foundation stone of a new 
chapel and school at Oulton has been laid in the 
presence of a number of ministers, gentlemen, 
and other friends. Eight ladies laid memorial 
stones, each giving 251. towards the scheme, and 
being presented with a silver trowel and mallet. 
Upwards of 1,0001. had already been subscribed, 
and the amount had reached 1,5321, 10s, towards 
an estimated cost of 2,0001. The erection will 
consist of a chapel and school in the Gothic 
style, freely treated, and having between them 
& tower with a spire, rising to a height of 60 ft. 
The chapel is intended to seat 350 persons; the 
school to accommodate 100 scholars. Mr. John 
Shaw, of Leeds, is the architect ; and the prin- 
cipal contractors are Mr. Wood Higgins, of 
Oulton, builder, and Mr. Lockwood, of Woodles- 

ford, joiner. 

Malpas.—A new Congregational Chapel at 
Threapwood has been opened for divine ren Sty 
The whole cost is a little over 2801. The chapel, 
which is of Gothic structure, has been built by 
Mr. T. Huxley, of Malpas, and is capable of 
seating 150. The seats are open, and made of 
deal, _ painted and varnished. The minister's 
desk is on a dais within the apse. The building 
is lighted by two chandeliers, and ventilated 
a one and ceiling. 

_ ast Dereham.—A memorial of the Cowper, 
in the form of a Congregational ee aa been 
opened at East Dereham, Norfolk, on the site of 


the house in which the poet spent his declining 
ears. It is called “ The Cowper Congrega- 
tional Church.” The vestry has been fitted up 
with the doors and panelling of the room in 
which Cowper lived, and a granite monument 
9 ft. high will, in two or three weeks, be 

in front of the church. The inscription for the 
monument, written by the Dean of Westminster, 
is as follows :—‘ This monument is erected on 
the site of the house where the beloved poet of 
Olney, William Cowper, spent the last years of 
his life, under the care of faithful friends. He 


his soul to God April 25th, 1800.” Then follow 
seven lines from the hymn, “I was a stricken 
deer.” The church cost about 3,5001. 
Norwich.—The memorial-stone of a new build- 
ing in Theatre-street, for the use of the congre- 
gation of Scotch Presbyterians in this city, of 
which the Rev. W. A. McAllan is the pastor, has 
been laid. Mr. E. Boardman is the architect of 
the building. The style of the addition may be 
described as Lombardic Gothic, the semicircular 
arch and flat-pitched roof harmonising with the 
existing building. The new portion of the church 
will have a frontage of 52 ft. next Theatre-street, 
and a depth of 33 ft., the whole area of the 
building being thus increased from 59 ft. by 38 ft. 
to 59 ft. by 71 ft. The galleries will be entirely 
removed from the old building, and to gain 
greater height the floor will be lowered 4 ft. 6 in. 
There will be a gallery all round the new portion 
of the building approached by two stone stair- 
cases. This gallery will be supported by cast- 
iron columns, which are carried up and support 
an arcading of moulded circular arches. The 
ceiling will be flat and panelled, except that of 
the central portion, which will be covered. The 
lobbies will be paved with encaustic tiles. The 
entire floor of the building will be new, as also 
the seating. The present rostrum will be con- 
verted into a gallery for singers. The whole of 
the interior of the present building will be re- 
plastered, and the woodwork renovated. New 
vestries, &c., will be provided in the rear. Ex. 
ternally the building will be faced with white 
brick, with Bath stone dressings. The entrance 
will be a triple doorway, with shafts of polished 
granite in the jambs. Over this doorway will 
be a large wheel-window, 14 ft. in diameter. At 
the south-west corner of the building will be a 
tower 80 ft. inheight. The total accommodation 
will be 700 sittings. The contractor is Mr, 
Samuel Hall, Norwich. 
Southport.—8t. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
Southport, the memorial-stone of which was laid 
on the 18th of November, 1873, by the Earl of 
Kintore, has been opened for public worship. 
The building, which will accommodate about 500, 
is from the design of Mr. Thomas Wylie, of 
Liverpool and Southport, and is erected on a 
plot of freehold land in Lord-street. The cost 
of the church is about 5,0001., exclusive of the 
site. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Fulbrook.—The new schools at Fulbrook have 
been formally opened. The reason why this 
school was built was owing, originally, to the 
building in which the Boys’ School was formerly 
held at Burford, the adjoining parish, being 
pronounced unsafe by an agent of the Eccle. 
siastical Commissioners, to whom the property 
belonged, The owners of property in Falbrook 
and ratepayers therefore determined to erect a 
school of their own, to be carried on upon the 
voluntary principle, in preference to joining the 
School Board, which has recently been formed in 
Burford. The site was given by Mr. Abraham 
Stratton, of Falbrook, and the present buildings, 
which were designed by Mr. Cox, of London, 
and contracted for by Mr. Hollowell, of Burford, 
are intended to accommodateabout sixty children. 
The school consists of a good-sized schoolroom, 
with an infants’ room adjoining. The landed 
proprietors and farmers of the parish have come 
forward liberally to accomplish this good work. 
The school being built for the benefit of all the 
children in this parish, it is to be conducted on 
the principles of the Church of England. 
Wokingham.— The foundation-stone of All 
Saints’ Schools, Wokingham, has been laid. The 
new buildings are being erected by Mr. May- 
nard, builder, from the plans of Mr. Joseph 
Morris, architect, Reading. The schools will be 
capable of accommodating 400 boys, girls, and 
infants. The total cost, including a teacher's 
residence, is estimated at 2,5001. Of this, 1,3001. 
must be raised by voluntary contributions, and 





the rest will be obtained under a scheme of the 


lies buried in the parish church, having given up | i 





Charity Commissioners, by the sale of 
belonging to a local endowment for educational 
purposes, known as “ Martha Palmer's Charity.” 
Contributions amounting to about 8301, have 
already been promised. The site of the new 
schools is on land situated between All Saints’ 
Church and the new parsonage-house. , 


501. have already been given in donations. There 
are three windows on the south side, and it ig 
wainscoted about 4 ft. high. 

Lewes.—Towards the end of 1873, a committee 
instructed Mr. H. Card to prepare plans, and 
Mr. W. Savage, a former resident of the town, 
and scholar at the schools, who now lives in 
London, offered to contribute 100I. for the pur. 
pose the committee had in view, if the work was 
completed during the present year. With this 
incentive they set to work, the result being that 
Mr. H. Longley, jun., of Worth, has just com. 
pleted the improvement of the old Wesleyan 
chapel as a school, which has now been opened. 
The old plaster front has been replaced by a 
brick one, relieved with facings of stone, the 
design being somewhat similar to the chapel 
front. The roof has been carried considerably 
higher, the galleries inside have been taken 
down, and in their place is a large room in 
which meetings, &., will be held. Below are 
four good-sized class-rooms, and underneath two 
cellars. The most has been made of the limited 
space at disposal, and the front is fenced in with 
a low red brick wall, surmounted by iron rail. 
ings, to match those in front of the chapel. 

Weston-super-Mare.—The new infant schools, 
situated in the Christ Church district of Weston- 
super-Mare, have been formally opened. The 
new buildings will afford accommodation for 
205 children. 

Hereford.—The new national schools for the 
parishes of Holmer and Huntingdon have been 
opened. The school is situated between Wide- 
marsh Common and Holmer. It consists of a 
mixed schoolroom, 45 ft. 6 in. by 81 ft.; a class- 
room, 18 ft. by 12 ft.; infants’ school-room, 
18 ft, by 18 ft.; with cloak-room, porches, bell- 
turret, and the usual out-offices. It affords 
accommodation for 150 children. The rooms are 
lofty and well ventilated. The cost originally 
was to be 9301., but to that it was found n 
to add 101. before the work was finished. The 
total sum, however, includes everything, even to 
the gravelling of the playground. The building 
is of red brick, with Bath stone dressings 
sparingly used. A few blue bricks, with the 
waste pieces of Bath So st ane 
form a uered pattern in gables over 
the ah ey “eege are covered at light- 
green slates, and t idge-crest with fire-clay. 
The walls internally are of brickwork, coloured, 
and the roof-timbers, where showing, have been 
painted. Mr. F. BR, Kempson is the architect of 
the building. 








VARIORUM. 

A work, entitled “ Studies in Design for House 
Decorators, Designers, and Manufacturers,” by 
Dr. Dresser, will shortly be published in 
monthly by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin. It will consist of a series of original 
designs, prepared during the last fifteen years, 
printed in water-colours and accompanied by 
descriptive letterpress.—There is much trath 
in what the Leisure Hour says as to unhealthy 
workshops :—“ Plenty of light and plenty of 
fresh air are two indispensable elements in the 
workshop, but it isonly in exceptional instances 
that these indispensable requisites are provided. 
We are all acquainted with the term ‘sweater, 
which originated among workmen themselves a8 
descriptive of their condition in working hours. 
The custom in cities is to cram as many 
workers into a place as it can be made to con- 
tain, For the sake of saving expense the 
accommodation is of a kind utterly rey of 
the name. Ventilation is hardly thought of, or 
is so negligently managed that the workers 











THE BUILDER. 


Devonport Dockyardmen — A Pilain- 
Admiral.—An incident, of which little 

notice bas been taken, occurred, we are told, one 
day early last week. The Admiral-Superin- 
tendent of Devonport received a deputation repre- 
senting the whole four thousand men employed 
in Devonport and Keyham dockyards, who pre. 
sented a memorial that they might leave off 
work at five instead of six o’clock. Admiral 
King Hall, who is a very plain-spoken officer, 
thing kept in view by either of the parties. But| but exceedingly popular in the dockyard, spoke 
the employer is morally bound to regard the | in the following manner :—* Look here, men, I 
will send forward this memorial to the Admiralty 

. | if you like, but I shall put my own personal 
remarks upon it, and I will tell you what they 
would belike. You know how last year I worked 
hard to get you a rise in , and I got it for 
you because I felt you were fairly entitled to it. 
But this asking for time only means more money, 
for you know the work must be done, and if your 
day ends at five o’clock for half the year you will 
have to be kept on overtime till you do it. You 
are just asking the British ratepayers to pay 
you 15,0001. more a year for the same amount 
work as you now Well, that will all have 
a tendency to make dockyard work so costly 
that the country won’t stand it. Capitalists in 
Parliament will be ready enough to agitate for 
more of the naval work being done by contract 
in private yards, and in the end dockyard men 
will suffer. Wages in the north and everywhere 
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o3nnot bear the cutting draughts, and prefer the 
stifling heat to the certainty of taking cold; 
and the gloom is so dense as to ruin the 
eye-sight, which only becomes inured to it by 
degrees. On this subject of the perils and dis- 





























































: pact 
man,’ says he, ‘by which the former purchases 
the labour of the latter, appears to be the only 


can penetrate, and where, in an atmosphere 
above tropical heat, and saturated with reeking 
villainous odours, they are frequently compelled 
to work sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, it 
may be for months together ; or they are buried 
in cellars or sheds pervious to every blast of the 
wintry winds, and are debarred from the sight 
of a the live-long day. Any place, in short, 
the vilest loft or the most fotid hovel, is 
accounted good enough for the operations of the 
workman. ...In a word, the employer con- 
tracts for the labour of the workman, and takes 
his life into the bargain.’ This testimony was 


has| over here, and our manufactured exports are 


rised to compel the needful reforms,”’——-With 
the first part of “The History of Protestant- 
ism,” by the Rev. J. A. Wylie, just now 
issued, the publishers, Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
given a large engraving after Mr. E. M. Ward’s, 
“Luther’s First Study of the Bible.’——The 
Gardener’s Magazine says: Wire-gauze as 
a substitute for glass is fast gaining the atten. 
tion of persons engaged in constructive works. 
It is much employed in the Regent’s Park Car. 
riage Works, for the lifting door-screens 
carriages, for which hitherto glass has been 
exclusively used. Itis admirable in the summer 
for this purpose, as it subdues the glare of light 
and moderates the heat, and admits but little | Y°®: 
dust, while it insures perfect ventilation. The 
riders in a carriage with these gauze 
windows see plainly through it, and have all the 
advantages without the disadvantages of glass. 
It is worth considering whether the plant-houses 
for various purposes—such, perhaps, as the 
growth of camellias and heaths—might not be 
better fitted with wire-gauze than with glass, 
with wooden-shutters for cold weather.” 


memorial, 


the Lord Mayor distributed the prizes recently 





ths form exhibited in the Greek and 
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The Whitby Jet Trade.—Chiefly through 
the liberality of Sir George Elliot, bart., M.P., 
a jet exhibition was held at Whitby recently, 
and several valuable prizes offered for competi- 
tion. The exhibition was a remarkable success 
from every point of view; and last week the 
prizes won by the successful competitors were 
distributed. In connexion with the event, Dr. 
Dresser was engaged to deliver a lecture on 
the true principles of art, with special applica- 
tion to the manufacture of jet ornaments. 
Dr. Dresser first spoke of the general principles 
of art, and then proceeded to point out the 
various classes and styles of gene wr at their 
disposal for study and pattern, went on to 
say, — With jet much might be done. What 
would not the Chinese and Japanese have done 
with such a material? —so easy to work, so 
beautiful when worked, and capable of a per- 
fect surface, both bright and dead. Look how 
the Chinese spend years in cutting a jade bowl. 
Their material is tough beyond all conception, 
and is more difficult to work than a diamond. 
The Indians make boxes and trays of soap- 
stone, which is a softer material jet, and 
is even more brittle. I like the dull grey of 
steatite, bat it will not compare with the dead 
and bright surface of which jet is capable. 

Brighton Beach.—We are glad to hear that 
the Town Council have their resolution 
to grant a lease of a portion of the beach east. 
ward of the Chain Pier to the proposed Sea. 
Water Baths Company at a rent of 1251. per 
annum. 


other competitors. 


the liability of the Plate Glass Insurance Com- 


has been sustained through the explosion has 
been held, Mr. Joyce in the chair. The chairman 
said that he, with the committee, had waited on 
three companies who were mostly concerned in 
the explosion, viz., the London General, the Na- 
tional Provincial, and the Plate Glass companies. 
The first had paid all claims made, although few. 
The second were prepared to meet all disputed 
claims half way, although not liable. The third 
had stated that they could not deviate from the 
terms of their policies. It was resolved :—“ That 
an advertisement be inserted in three dail 
papers, stating which company had met all 
claims, that that had met them in part, and the 
one that had not done anything, ‘and the meet- 
ing pledges iteelf in future to support the 
National Provincial and London General Com. 
panies.” 

North Cambs Cottage Hospital, Wis- 
bech.— Extensive additions are now being 
made to this hospital (under the direction of 
Messrs. Adams & Son, architects), the cost of 
which will be defrayed by the munificent 
foundress, Miss Trafford Southwell. 





are going down, not up. Belgian iron is coming 


diminishing. We can’t stand foreign competition 
for ever,and these demands for less time and more 
, | money will drive out the work of the yards and 

capital out of the country. It is a very foolish 
move of yours and very ill-timed, but I will send 
on the memorial if you wish.” The delegates 
were taken aback. After some parley they asked 
for time to consult those who had sent them, 
and next day they came and withdrew the 








The Turners’ Company.—On Monday last 





offered by the Turners’ Company for the best 
specimens of stone, brass and gun-metal, and 
of | lapidary work. Mr. Sadgrove, the Master of 
the Company, said that was the fifth occasion 
upon which the prizes had been distributed by 
the Lord Mayor for the time being, and this 
, as upon a former occasion, the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts had contributed twenty-five 
guineas, and Mr. Mortimer Hunt, of the firm of 
Hart & Roskell, five guineas, so as to provide 
additional prizes for deserving competitors. Sir 
George Gilbert Scott, R.A., as a judge of the 
stone work, urged the necessity of cultivating 
beauty of form as well as excellence of work- 
meanship, and an intelligent selection of material, 
and said the men of the present day could not 
do betier than emulate, as far as beauty went, 

Etruscan 







wares. Silver medals, with the freedom of the 
Company and the City of London, were awarded 
to Frederick Garratt, an apprentice, 19 years of 
age; Mr. Frederick George Bradbury, of Pen. 
zance; and Mr. Thomas Rossiter, of Bristol; 
and bronze medals, or certificates of merit, with 
or without money, were handed to nineteen 


Plate Glass and the Explosion.—A_ public 
meeting of persons interested in the question of 


panies to pay compensation in cases where loss 
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Denbigh Reredos Dispute.—Two memo- 
rials from the Church people at Denbigh, con- 
taining nearly 1,0C0 signatures, having been 
received by the Bishop, praying him to open 
the new church, and let the legal question of 
the reredos be settled afterwards, his lordship 
expressed a wish to the Parochial Association to 
receive a deputation, representing both English 
and Welsh congregations, upon the subject. 
Accordingly nine gentlemen, nominated by the 
association, waited upon the Bishop on Thursday 
evening in last week. The Bishop said he 
had taken the best advice as to the legality 
of the reredos, and was fully determined not 
to consecrate the church till the centre com- 
partment (the representation of the Crucifixion) 
was removed. He was‘ willing to waive the 
minor questions of the endowment, &., for 
the benefit of the parish. When informed 
that a gentleman had offered to clear the church 
of the debt of 1,1001. if the reredos remained 
intact, he advised a rejection of that offer, and 
an appeal to the public; and to show his sym- 











of | pathy, he would commence the subscription list 


with 501., and would even consent to a cross 
being placed in the compartment from which 
the obnoxious figures must be removed. 


Steam Boiler Setting.—Mr. Henry Hiller, 
the chief engineer to the National Boiler Insur- 
ance Company, Manchester, says :—“ There is con- 
siderable danger, even with long boilers, where the 
heat acts on plates bare of water, after it leaves 
the internal tubes, or has passed but once the full 
length of the boiler. Secondly, although the risk 
is very much reduced where the heat does not so 
act, until it has passed through the tubes, and 
along the bottom flue, there is still liability to 
overheating. Thirdly, no instance is reported 
where the seams at the lower part of a two-flued 
boiler have rent or fractured or otherwise failed 
when it was set on the same plan as exploded 
boilers referred to (where the heat passed from 
the tubes under the bottom of the boilers): the 
theory which was advanced in reference thereto 
thus not being confirmed. In conclusion, I may 
add that I would strongly advise that this plan 
of setting be discontinued.” 


A New Public Hall for Cockermouth.— 
The foundation-stone of a new Public Hall has 
been laid at Cockermouth. The new building, 
which is in Station-street, will, when erected, be 
the property of a company, the formation of 
which is due to Mr. John Cook, of Cockermouth, 
one of the directors. The plans for the building 
have been designed by Mr. T. L. Banks, of Lon- 
don, architect. The building itself will be about 
53 ft. square, and built‘of rubble stone with the 
front cemented. The whole of the ground floor 
will be cellared; thecellars being used for the 
kitchen, scullery, ‘heating apparatus, &c. It is 
intended to have alift. As theground on which 
the hall is to be built is lower at the back than 
in front, the cellars will be well lighted. The 
front entrance to the building will be central, and 
on each side of it there is to be a shop with a 
room behind. . 

Street Lighting. — The new lamps in 
Waterloo-place are placed there at the expense 
of the patentee. They are called “ Bartlett's 
Boulevard Lamps,” and have been used since 
1871 in New York and elsewhere. The glass- 
shade is oval, with the lower part open; the 
glass itself is thick, but the principal improve- 
ment is the use of two porcelain outside reflectors, 
the one on the lower part of the chimney, the 
other at the centre of the glass shade or bell, 
throwing down on the pavement more light than 
street lamps ordinarily used in London. The 
upper reflector radiates light to a distance, but 
always downwards ; the lower one sends the rays 
down near the lamp all round, and prevents any 
shadow being cast. The names of the streets 


are stencilled in ground glass. 


Unauthorised Removal of Public Seats 


at Hampstead.—George French, a carman in 


the employ of Mr. Willett, a builder, has been 


7 | fined 11. and 8s. costs, for damaging and re- 


moving six — seats, the property of the 
Hampstead Vestry, from Belsize-avenue. These 
seats were placed in the avenue by the Vestry 
for the public comfort and good, and the de- 
fendant knew that they were much valued. He 
said he was acting in accordance with instruc. 
tions of his master, Mr. Willett, because the seats 
were @ nuisance to the houses he had built. They 
were sometimes occupied all the night through 
by bad characters. The magistrate said that 
Mr. Willett ought to have taken proper steps to 
bring the matter before the Vestry. 
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Monumental.—The ceremony of unveiling 
the statue of Cromwell, which is shortly to be 
erected in the neighbourhood of Parliament- 
square, will, it is said, be performed by Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle——The local authorities of 
Macon, France (as we noted last week) having 
determined on erecting a statue in honour of 

i whom they claim as a towns- 
man, the Art Jury, empanelled to compare 
and report upon the numerous projects sent 
in, have given their preference to the one 
designed by the eminent French sculptor, 
M. Falguitre. In it Lamartine is represented 
standing upright, bareheaded, robed in a loose 
ample costume. M. Falguiére intends to proceed 
at once with his task, and it is hoped that the 
monument may be inaugurated early in the 
coming spring. 

The Organ in the Town Hall, Bolton.— 
The Bolton Town Hall opened by the Prince of 
Wales not long ago has now been completed by 
the erection of an organ in the room in the centre 
of the building for public meetings and con- 
certs. The instrument has been built by Messrs. 
Gray & Davidson, from a specification by Mr. 
Best, of Liverpool, to whom the authorities en- 
trusted the arrangement and selection of the 
stops. The instrument stands in an apse at the 
south end of the hall, and its dimensions are— 
height, 36 ft.; width, 32 ft. 9 in.; and depth, 
25 ft.7 in. The blowing apparatus is placed 
on the basement of the building, and consists 
of two cf Duncan’s double-cylinder hydraulic 
engines. The lowest tender was accepted for 
the organ. The total cost, including case and 
all accessories, has reached 4,0001. 


Club House for Stoke-upon-Trent. — In 
July, 1873, the Conservatives of Stoke resolved 
upon the erection of a commodious club-house 
of their own. The total cost of the new 
club-house will be about 2,000/., raised by 
shares, more than half of which have already 
been taken. The building, which is being 
erected in Glebe.street, will consist of four 
stories, including basement, and will contain 
dining, billiard, reading, smoke, and news rooms, 
besides kitchens and attendants’ departments. 
The top story will form a large room for meet- 
ings. Mr. C. Lynam, of Stoke, is the architect ; 
Messrs. Gee & Co., of Stafford, being the con- 
tractors. The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone has been performed by Mr. C. M. 
Campbell, M.P., in the presence of a great con- 
course of spectators. 


Proposed Public Park for Wolverhamp- 
ton.— Mr. William Astle, of Wolverhampton, has 
issued a circular calling attention to the import- 
ance of providing a public park for Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. Astle states that he bas received 
numerous communications from gentlemen 
favourable to the movement, expressive of their 
readiness to give substantial encouragement 
towards securing so desirable an object. The 
Dake of Cleveland is willing to sell a portion of 
the race.course,—say, fifty or sixty acres—fora 
public park, at the rate of about 4001. per acre. 
Fifty acrea might, therefore, be secured for 
20,0001. Mr. Astle suggests that measures be 
adopted for holding a public meeting for 
initiating a great movement among the middle 
and working classes in aid of the project. 


Financial State of our Insurance Com- 
panies.—aA letter to the Times from Mr. T. B. 
Sprague, contains a startling statement as to the 
condition of some of our life insurance companies. 
Mr. Sprague says that the returns made to the 
Board of Trade in pursuance of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1870, have rendered it impossible 
for an insolvent life insurance company perma- 
nently to conceal its position ; and the result has 
been that the accounts published by certain 
companies—some of which are doing a large 
business—have led the actuaries who have 
studied them irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the companies in question are insolvent beyond 
all hope of recovery. 


Land in .—We are informed 
that the triangular plot of land bounded by 
Victoria-street, Deansgate, and St. Mary’s-gate, 
in this City, and including the whole of the site, 
without the buildings, of the Victoria Fruit 


Market, has been disposed of by the Manchester 
Corporation by private contract. The site in. 
cluded 5,160 square yards, and was sold at 561. 
enn oe realising a total of 288,9601.—the 
I sum total ever paid fi i 

in Manchester iutuabdll to Ge; oe te aia 
purposes. 


for private 
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Reredos at St. Paul’s Church, ¥, 
On Thurs ing, 22nd inst., there was a 


special service held in the above church com- 
memorative of the erection of the new reredos, 
presented by Mr. Churchwarden Taylor. The 
reredos extends the whole width of chancel, 
and its height is 13 ft. It contains over the 
table “ Lord’s anne in aes which 
has a diapered kground. Its canopy is 
arched, and gabled, with crockets, finials, and 
Latin cross. On either side of the table are two 
illuminated panels containing the Ten Command- 
ments, Creed, and Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Dayman, 


designer. 


The Proposed New Grammar [School at 
Dar .—A meeting of the governors of 
this school, under the new scheme, has been 
held, at which it was stated that since the last 
meeting, when Messrs. Pease had offered 51. on 
condition that 2,5001. more were raised, 
5,0611. 5s. had been promised, making al- 
together above 10,0001. It was agreed to 
appoint a finance committee. Some discussion 
took place as to whether any steps should be 
taken to erect the building, but this was deferred, 
a committee being appointed to consider the 
question, with the understanding that accoom- 
modation should be afforded for bearers, day- 
boarders, and day-scholars. 


Margate —We understand that 
very satisfactory arrangements have been made 
with a London firm for the conveyance of the 
concrete blocks from Dover to Margate, and 
that by the employment of steam-tugs they 
will be Sunreeel 8 the rate of 400 tons in 
each tide, without being d upon the 
wind. It is not unlikely that the construction 
of the aquarium may lead to two very im- 
portant improvements, namely, the formati 
of a small harbour for the protection of the 
fishing and pleasure boats and of the entrance 
to the jetty, and the constraction of a wide 
and easy ascent for carriages from Bankside to 
the Fort. 

Wimbledon —The Local Board 
of Wimbledon have had under their considera- 
tion the remaining contracts for the i 
of the sewerage works of the town. Thirteen 
tenders were sent in for the manufacture of 


pumping-engines and other machinery, and for | . 


the erection of engine-houses. It was resolved 
to accept the tender of Mr. W. F. Mason, of 
Ipswich, for engines and machinery, at the sam 
of 4,1951. and the contract of Mr. W. Crockett 
for the erection of engine-houses, at 5,2651. The 
amount of tiese contracts, added to the cost of 
the former ones which have been accepted and 
are now being carried ont, will form a total 
expenditure of about 50,0001.” 


The Proposed New Church at Brampton: 
Subscriptions flow steadily in towards building a 
new church at Brampton. Already 4,400. have 
been promised, which sum does not include 2001, 
offered conditionally. Four sites have been 
named. The building committee have deter- 
mined to ask Mr. Webb, architect, to examine 
the different sites, and advise as to their suita- 
bility, and also to suggest the design of the 
proposed church and its probable cost. Astrong 
feeling seems to prevail in favour of the new 
edifice being erected where the present church 


out at the works of the Alliance Gas Company, 
Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. The company 
had on store a large quantity of coal, and it was 
in a shed (upw of 300 ft. long) containing 
the coal that the fire broke out, and in a short 
Semen, asciewel hy 0 taueg” ealietly Wiel, 

ames, i a stron F 
threatened to bid "shinee ool The 
fire-brigade was supplemented by a strong force 
of Grenadier Guards, but in the afternoon the 
fire still continued. About 1,500 tons of coal 
were burning. 


in length, will be built of stone, the entrance 
being at the Parliament-street end of the y 
The ground-floor will be used for the 

Carriage department, and consists’ of surveyors’ 
and other offices, and restored property store, 





of Vauxhall Bridge-road, is the sculptor and| ; 
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opening ceremony, 
which is fixed for this Saturday, the 81st inst. 

Dumfries.—New Bridge over the Nith.— 
At a meeting on Tuesday of the bridge com- 
mittee of Damfries town council, Provost Smith 


Piccadilly. 
and Military Clab purpose 
tions in their Club-house, No. 94, ime. 
The works will be commenced next year,—Mr. 
Walter Emden, architect. 


A New Canal in Russia.—The construction 
of the Cronstadt (St. Petersburg) Canal has 
been entrusted to an association of capitalists 
and engineers for 6,500,000 roubles. 

New Billingsgate Market.— The first 
stone of the new market, of which we recently 
published the design, was laid on Tuesday 


Bath Abbey Church.—Prior Bird’s Chapel, 
in the Abbey Charch, is to be completed at the 
expense of the children of the late rector. 












































TENDERS 
For warehouse, stables, and at Willesden- 
Farm, near London, for All Oxford. 
. Robert Hutchinson, architect :— 

Perry £3,722 0 0 

Harrison 3,271 0 0 

Crook 3,200 0 0 

zi eS 3 

eys 

Windows 3,006 10 3 

FOWNGON oc s0e sess ‘inthhintitide vinies: Oe @ 2 

Thomas 2,905 0 0 

Gould & Brand... ..........sccssserees 2,876 0 0 

Parsons . 2245 0 0 

Hook & Oldrey......... scovsscee 2,884 16 0 

= apetememennt IF 

a 

Sool... 774 0 0 

Beith & AMen ............ccevevesecee 2,065 6 0 

Handover 2,560 0 0 
2,169 0 0 

Tles 1, 0 0 
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